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contracts 
from the 


Hneglish Hlectric 


co. LTD 


endorse the supremacy of 














VENTILATION 


Time and again, industrialists large and small plac 
repeat orders with Colt. And for three good reasons. 
Colt ventilation systems depend in the main on 
internal convection currents—not external forces— 
and are therefore little affected by the vagaries of 
the wind. Colt offer an unparalleled range of ven- 
tilators. And most important, every Colt recom- 
mendation is based on a thorough analysis of the 
building, plant and process either from a site 
survey or drawings. Such thoroughness influences 
firms such as the English Electric Co. Ltd. It will 
impress you, too. 

Send for free manual to Dept. AF 29/10 

Among the 12,000 major 

Industrial Organisations using Colt equipment are: 
15 contracts: Cow & Gate Ltd 
20 contracts: Courtaulds Ltd 
37 contracts: Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. 

6 contracts: Smith-Clayton Forge Ltd 
29 contracts: National Coal Board 
22 contracts: Lever Bros. Port Sunlight Ltd. 





COLT CO 2046 VENTILATORS AT THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO. LTD., RUGBY 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED - SURBITON - SURREY . TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 (10 LINES) 
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the new, unorthodox and 

































































































































































































































































































































































































exceptionally economical walling 


that wins all along the line 











ill eg |) CURTAIN WALLING 











This new non-traditional and non-orthodox 
curtain walling is pioneered by the Company whose 


Modolite window range is now accepted throughout 








the country as a great advance in constructional 











joinery. We offer a complete curtain walling 
service and will prepare full working drawings 
from sketches and quote for supply and erection or 
supply only. May we send you fuller details of this 


unique development in architectural design. 
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MODOLITE CURTAIN WALLING - MODOLITE STANDARD RANGE 
MODOLITE ECONOMY RANGE OF WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES 
H. C. JANES LIMITED, JOINERY MANUFACTURERS, BARTON, BEDFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE: HEXTON 364 
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For further information 

on ‘ARMOURPLATE’ and 
‘ARMOURCAST’ Glass Doors 
consult the Technical Sales 
and Service Dept., Pilkington 
Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 
(St. Helens 4001) or Selwyn 
House, Cleveland Row, 

St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(WHltehall 5672-6.) 


PILKINGTON’S 
“ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors 
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For private sanctums =] 















*“ARMOURPLATE”’ and ““ARMOURCAST”’ Glass 
Doors are guaranteed for five years 


Door check and closer available 
for both doors. ‘ARMOURPLATE’ 
and ‘ARMOURCAST’ are registered 
trade marks of Pilkington 
Brothers Limited. Supplies 
are available through the usual 
trade channels. 














PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURCAST”’ Glass Doors 
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Very simple to fix ... highly 
satisfactory in service 


Registered design No. 883728 
Provisional Patent Nos. 10568/56 and !6240/56 
The word ‘Everite’ is registered under the Trades Mark Act 




















for use with ‘Everite’ Asbestos-Cement Soil Pipes 


@ Complete flexibility in planning and erection 
s Reduction of costs of labour and materials 


@ Simple to install .. . highly satisfactory in service 


Available as single units or double 
units (for two waste connections 
entering main stack directly opposite 
to each other). Designed for use in 
conjunction with the standard range 
of ‘“‘Everite’’ Asbestos-Cement Soil 
Goods 34” and 4” ncminal diameter, 
they provide a simple and effective 
means of making a multiplicity of gas 
tight junctions at the approved angle 
of 924° between various water pipes 
and main stack. 

They cost considerably less than 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO. LTD. 


















special fittings and their use saves 
both time and money. Fixing is a 
very simple matter—the “ Everite ” 
Single Stack Soil Connector can be 


positioned after --—-—— 


connection has | 

been made at the bath, | 
wash-basin or sink. f i 
It is necessary only to eat 
drill a 13” diameter sa 
clearance holeandthen |, 
assemble the unitinthe | 
manner shown above. 


A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


TRAFFORD PARK 


MANCHESTER 17 
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SCENE: Building site 
TIME: Any hour between eight a.m. and five p.m. 


Trusconversations 3 


“Well, me old china—if we could only 
get the old Pools up, life would 
be a fair doddle for us labourers.” 


“Who are you calling a labourer’? 
Building operative, /f you please. And 
life’s a doddle anyway, fixing these ’ere 

Truscon precast floor units.” 





“You've said it. Lightest units we’ ve 
ever ‘andled. Gets the job finished 
a bit quick, though, for my liking.” 


“'That’s just 1it—yourre off the site before 
you ve had time to get to know the landlady’s 
| daughter. Another cup coming up, Fred.” 


And you too, sir, can put your plates of meat up, knowing that your scheme is in the hands of 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Company Limited, Truscon House, Lower Marsh, London SE.1: Telephone: WATerloo 6922 
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BURGESS 4oiicd Compony A 
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that an additional sales service 

is now obtainable as the following 

| distributors have been appointed for 
mace BURGESS CEILINGS 











HORACE W. CULLUM & CO.LTD. 


The Acoustic Centre, 58 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6. 
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47 The Parade, Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 


RAFTSELE 
D | 


44 Dean Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 





Buckingham House, 19-21 Palace Street, London, S.W.1. 


ROOF AND LINING CONSTRUCTION LTD | 





180 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


stilsound insulation limited — / 








59 Cromford House, Cromford Court, Market Street, Manchester. 


BURGE PRODUCTS Co. oustical fe Hinckley Leics. 
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BA Positive-Grip-Pattern (P-G-P) Tread- 





gi NUN . pein 
7 By, | 
PON IIAIII plate is now available in this small, neat 
X ; 
Py) a a 4. KA design, shown full size above. It has been 
ie Positive. soniina tata Ay added to the Company’s range of Treadplates 
% P-G.p ? 
“A , aie te. and is particularly suitable for use on kickplates, 
‘fl \ < ? aan 
yy 7, AS UN wy bulkheads and flooring in passenger transport 
ALO Ven : 
Vv a Y vehicles where a light small-scale pattern is 
ra required. It does not hold dirt and is as easy to 
. clean as the larger P-G-P pattern. Full particulars, 


including recommended thicknesses to cover many 
applications, are given in Publication L.36, 


which will be sent on request with a sample. 


Cy The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
AP208 
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... from Canada’s vast forests | 
a wood for almost every need! 
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at Reinforced Concrete Design 


and you will see methods used today that were pioneered 60 
years ago by The Expanded Metal Company. The Reinforced 
Concrete Design Group ot The Expanded Metal Company pro- 
vides acomprehensive specialist service in the design of modern 
reintorced concrete. 

The service includes submission of preliminary designs and 
estimates with calculations, preparation of working drawings 
and reinforcement schedules, submission of tenders for complete 
work through approved Contractors, Inspection and Supervision 
of work in progress, supply of reinforcement and information and 
advice on the use of reinforcement materials. 


All the Group’s facilities are at your disposal. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIG 


of The Erpanded Metal Company Limited 


Chief Design Office: Burwood House, Caxton St., London, S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 7766 
Expamet ALSO AT: ABERDEEN + BELFAST + BIRMINGHAM + CARDIFF + DUBLIN + EXETER + GLASGOW LEEDS «+ MANCHESTER + PETERBOROUGH WEST HARTLEPOOL 


THE EXPANDER METAL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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GROUP 
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the 


skilled 
hands 


No mechanical device can match 
the skill and authorship of the 
Maple-Martyn craftsman, In 
ships, in churches, in palaces, 
in civic, commercial and social 
foundations and in private resi- 
dences throughout the world 
one may behold the truth of 


this point. 


architectural 
joinery 
stone and wood 
carving 
furnishing 
and decoration 


architectural 
metalwork 
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AND NOW AT NEWCASTLE | 
The comprehensive MAPLE-MARTYN 
Contract Service is now available from | 

ROBSON'S 
42 Northumberland St., Newcastle | 
a recently acquired subsidiary. | 


fibrous plaster 








ee ee 
—— MARTYN 


: , Ba : Be aa 
ei ye : = = 
< © 4 < 
= th RS 
\/ 
P Illustration shows 
wal Ship's Bronze Handrail section 


Contract Department 
MAPLE & CO. LTD : TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON : W.1 


in association with its Subsidiary: H. H. Martyn & Company Limited, Cheltenham 


@ Me 54 
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You must see the 
* Revolutionary 


Essex Range 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Over 200 Fluorescent Fittings from One Basic Spine 





Fittings designed with the User in mind. An entirely new range Installation and maintenance cost halved. 
of fluorescent lighting fittings, produced by experts with many 


years experience, to combat the ever-rising costs of installation 





REO ee & 7 ; ; 
and maintenance. ie ,tA Assembly by one man in two minutes. 
The Essex Range prices are very competitive with those of wt 


any fittings of the same standard, but only the Essex Range has 
all the precision built-in refinements such as :— 

Detachable control gear tray, quick-fix reflectors and diffusers, "% reflectors with open or closed ends. 
heavy duty bi-pin lampholders permitting lamping from one es 
position, no projecting screwheads on spine and many others. 

Ask for a copy of the Ekco Essex Range Catalogue and see 
how good fluorescent lighting fittings can be. 


Full range of quick-fix metal and plastic 





Modern diffusers with coloured endplates— 





quickly detachable for ease of maintenance. 





Control gear tray hooked at one Ready wired lampholder asser 
end into spine, hangs vertically 3 blies slotted into spine. The gear 
leaving both hands free to make tray and lampholders for the 
connections. Tray swung into single SOW fitting 

final position and firmly fixed 9 Ibs. 

with captive wing nut. 


duit, chain, universal suspension 





| 1 Empty spine easily fixed to con- 


or ceiling. The Sft. spine weighs 


only 7 Ibs. 


weigh only 

















EKGCO-ENSIGN ELEGTRIG LTD. 45 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. TEL: CITY 8951 
SALES OFFICES, ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING DEPT., SHOWROOMS AND DEPOTS IN 
LONDON MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM NOTTINGHAM GLASGOW CARDIFF 
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EMPIRE STONE 


was used in this building 
LONG ROW and CLUMBER STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


: Architects: 
EMPIRE STONE COMPANY LIMITED 
: LEWIS SOLOMON SON & 
Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C.2 
Berkeley House, Birmingham 16 
Narborough, Nr. Leicester 
26 Greek Street, Stockport 


JOSEPH F/A.R.1.B.A 
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H.M.ROYAL MINT 


Steel windows and rod winding gear 
for the gold melting house, which 
we had the honour tosupply toH.M. 
Royal Mint in 1902. Plans for re- 
building are under consideration. 








Founded in 1844, and suppliers of windows 


since 1889, ‘John Williams’ have achieved 
a combination of modern production 
methods and_ individual craftsmanship 
which has produced a standard of quality 


unique in this field. All steel products are 
HOT DIPPED GALVANIZED. Send for latest catalogue 








JOHN WILLIAMS & SONS (CARDIFF) LTD EAST MOORS ROAD -: CARDIFF 
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You're “tin the clear”? with 
Mr. Therm’s Smokeless Coke and Gas. 


For expert technical advice on Smokeless Fuel 


& consult your Area Gas Board. 

dae ie 
nm AND - li million housewives cook by GAS ! 
L 


Issued by the Gas Council 
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ABSOLUTELY OUTSTANDING! 


Two winters’ weathering proves Manderlac’s superiority 


As a test, an architect in North Wales had eight caravans on one of his sites painted 


with different manufacturers’ materials. Two and a half years’ weathering have left 


the caravan painted with Manderlac as good as new—in the Architect’s own words, 


““Manderlac is absolutely outstanding. 





” 


a MANDERS case history 





MAN DERLAC 


... proved the best 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD., DEPT K 10, WOLVERHAMPTON .- Tel. 


OC TOBI 


R 


1958 





MANDERLAC Alkyd 
Enamel dries quickly, to a 


hard surface that stays bright, 


and keeps its protective powers 


for years. It is easy to clean, 
covers well even on sharp 
edges and is so lustrous that 
it ‘looks wet when it’s dry.’ 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND 


COPIES OF THE WONDERFUL 
MANDERLAC COLOUR RANGE. 





WOLVERHAMPTON 2060! 
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Selector Gear— 
ensures correct closing 


sequence of door leaves V4 


when released by fusible link. # 


A = FUSIBLE LINK 











Braking Device—holding 
door leaves at any desired 


position prior to fusible link 





coming into operation. 











Enclosed helical hinges with 
oil bath—eliminate springs or 


quadrant tracks and wheels. 








The three advantages featured above 
represent outstanding developments in Self- 
closing Steel Door construction. In addition, 
the whole assembly is within the area of the 
door frame thus involving less builder’s work, 
whilst the simplicity and efficiency of design 
reduce initial cost. 


(Patent Application No. 4235/57.) 


HAYWARD S 


FIREPROOF STEEL DOORS TO L.C.C. REQUIREMENTS 
HAYWARDS LTD bd UNION STREET e LONDON, S.E.I WATerloo 6035 (Private Branch Exchange) 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL * CAMBRIDGE + CARDIFF + JERSEY * DUBLIN + GLASGOW ~- LEEDS 
MANCHESTER * NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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This Floor has absorbed 700 MILLION pounding pounds 


It has 
been 
calculated 
that this 
attractive 
Linoleum 
floor 
at a busy 
Lyons Tea 
Shop in 
Kensington, 
London, W.8, has 
withstood over 
the years foot 
pressure equivalent 
to no less than 
700 million 
pounds. 


Laid eleven 
years ago, 
it is still 
as colour 
ful and 
resilient 
as the day 
it was in- 
stalled. The 
passage of 
millions of feet, 
bringing in the 
abrasive grit 
from the streets, 
has not impaired its 
well-cared-for 





appearance. 





Linoleum still 


maintains its 
supremacy as the For Beauty that 
longest wearing of all resilient 


floor finishes. No serious cannot be stam ped out 


challenge exists to this 


leadership. A range of modern 
patterns offers unlimited 
scope for beautiful effects 
in floor styling. 


m 





THELMA 
“THELMA” stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: Barry Ostlere & Shepherd Ltd., Kirk« Dundee Linoleum ( Ltd., Dundee 
Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 - Michael Nairn & Co. Ltd., Kirkcaldy * North Briti noleum ( Ltd., Dundee Scottish 





Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Falkland, Fife - Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lancaster. 
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Here's 
something 
ein : 








partitions 





% RAPID DRY-CONSTRUCTION New STRAMIT ‘MOVAFLUSH’ PARTITIONS can be erected really 
% FLEXIBLE LAYOUT quickly. Thanks to L-shaped members on their long edges, successive 
% DE-MOUNTABLE panels are easily fitted together to give a flush finish. These dry- 
* LOW COST construction partitions are secured with screws seated in brass cups. 


% HARD SURFACE 
% SOUND REDUCING 
* DURABLE 


STRAMIT ‘MOVAFLUSH’ PARTITIONS are rigid, fire-resistant 
and have remarkable sound-deadening properties and, being faced 
with hardboard, they offer an excellent surface for decoration. 





For schemes of average size, these new partitions cost approxi- 





mately 5/- per sq. ft. inclusive of all timber sections, doors, screws, 
— etc. (excluding glass) and delivered to site. 


en —_anel 
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= fe sTRAMIr | 
MOVAFLUSH’ 
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Please send me, without obligation, full details of 
Stramit ‘ Movaflush’ Partitions. 


Name 


t 
t 

t 

. t 

i 

Address t 
' 

' 

' 

t 

t 








For the attention of 

STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., 

COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX. 
West Drayton 3751 RIBA 10 
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LIGHT 







STRONG 


NON-CORROSIVE 


Rainwater goods in Hiduminium are 





both light and strong. They are 
easier to handle, easier to fit. And are less 
prone to damage in transit. They need no 


painting; they do not rust; and are 


unaffected by frost, however severe. 





HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD - SLOUGH - BUCKS - TELEPHONE SLOUGH 23901 
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TRADITIONAL MATERIALS *« CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


Brick is the most suitable material for building in this country, giving 
great scope for design and allowing contemporary ideas to be economically expressed. 
Brickwork is also the most competitively priced walling material. It requires no maintenance, 
mellows attractively with the years, and is in keeping with the traditional English scene. 
London Brick Company Limited offers the architect an ever-widening range 
of attractive facing bricks giving a wide variation in colour and texture at prices 
designed to reduce the cost of municipal and private building projects. 


Please write asking for our fully illustrated Sales catalogue. 


The MteL, BAN house shown was 
built with ‘PHORPRES ’ Tuscan facing 
bricks and ‘PHORPRES ' Commons. 
Architects: DIAMOND, HODGKINSON & PARTNEf 








Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 
Midland Disirict Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 


South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 
PHORPRES : BRICK MAKERS 
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eet GOSSARD’S NEW FACTORY NEAR EXETER ee 
RS J. Stuart Dilks, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., Chartered Architect Rx 


FS 9 RS 
” HOPES & 
a3 Fy, 
84 Aluminium Windows sf 
x@ = andCurtainWalling ‘# 


?§& HENRY HOPE & SONSLTD #% 


‘sf Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 Ky 4 
RS Local Office: 61 Howell Road, Exeter KS 
MEMBER OF THE METAL oe WINDOW ASSOCIATION eet 


|e ie ae ee ees ie abe ie 
SRR Ae Ry eh Ri Ra aE Rh Rah 
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The enemy of insulation in curtain walling is vibration. 

For vibration causes shakedown —and shakedown, eventually, 
means breakdown of insulation. 

ROCKSIL is composed of long interlaced resilient fibres that 
resist shakedown. Containing 96% of air by volume, this 
resilient, fleecy rock wool is the perfect thermal and 

acoustic insulator: fire-resistant, rot-proof, non-hygroscopic. 
A variety of forms are available to suit every structural 
insulation requirement. Full details supplied on request. 


Kesient-ROCKSIL 


ROCK WOOL INSULATION 











CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge. Tel: Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C.2. Tel: Central 2175 

Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 
Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 





Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 

Also distributed in England and Wales by: 

William Kenyon & Sons (MetaMica) Ltd., Chapel Field Works, Dukinfield, Cheshire. Tel: Ashton-under-Lyne 1614 

and in Scotland by: 

William Kenyon & Sons Thermal Insulation (Scotland) Ltd., 140 West George Street, Glasgow C.2. Tel: Douglas 7233 © 
TA45S7 
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DESIGNED 
APPEARANCE 
LIGHTING 


This new system of lighting, probably the first of its kind in the world, 
was devised at the Research Laboratories of The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
It enables lighting to be designed in advance to provide the exact 

patterns of light, shade and modelling which architects wish to create 

in their buildings to produce a calculated visual effect. 


Architect to Gloucester Cathedral: COL. N. H. WALLER, F.R.1L.B.A. 
Electrical Contractors: DRAKE & GORHAM (CONTRACTORS) LTD 
This project was financed by the Fabric Appeal Fund. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 


THE 
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Announcing New London 





CONTRACT FURNISHING 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


Mv 


FOLDING AND SLIDING DOORS 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS & SCREENS 








185 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 (MUSeum 9772) 


Factory: Esavian Limited, Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500 
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ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
REVOLUTIONISED 





* Hyperboloid of Revolution’ with 
graphic construction and lines 
giving definition of surface. 


The ‘ Hyperboloid of Revolution’ is one of the forms in 
which pre-cast concrete roof sections can be employed. 
The pre-stressing steel is positioned in straight lines in a 
doubly curving shell, giving great strength with maximum 











economy in material. \ 
Roof sections can be pre-cast in lengths up to 6oft., 





transported to site and positioned by crane. This 
eliminates expensive shuttering, concrete mixing on site 
and casting members in situ. The inset shows how pre- 
cast units could be used for a north-light factory roof. 
The Design Department of G.K.N. Reinforcements 
Ltd. with drawing offices covering England, Scotland 


and Wales, provides a complete service to architects 
and engineers concerned with the planning and design 
of every type of reinforced and pre-stressed concrete 
structure. The Design Department submits complete 
plans, with advice on the most effective and most 


economical use of steel. 





If you want to put steel into concrete, 
get in touch with 


(NIM Reinforcements Ltd. 


(FORMERLY TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT LTD.) 


197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7 (KENSINGTON 63811) 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM: Alma Street, Smethwick 40, Staffs. (Smethwick 1991) MANCHESTER: 7 Orford Road, Manchester 1 (Ardwick 1691) GLASGOW: 30 Pinkston 
Road, Glasgow C.4. (Bell 2444) MIDDLESBROUGH : Dundas Chambers, Dundas Mews, Middlesbrough (Middlesbrough 3843) CARDIFF: 113 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 
(Cardiff 45220) BRISTOL: 16 Clare Street, Bristol (Bristol 21555) LEICESTER: Northampton House, Charles Street, Leicester (Leicester 25114) 

Works : CARDIFF, SMETHWICK, WIGAN & GLASGOW 
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turn to 
open 


Teleflex provides the key to 
positive window and ventilator 
remote control. 

Whether for the operation of 
windows at extreme heights or 
for large ventilators at floor 
level more easily operated by 
remote control, Teleflex gear is 
the simplest, most reliable system 


yet devised. 





Any Teleflex system 
can be supplied 

with flush fitting 
operating units and 
concealed conduit runs. 











Teleflex 


WINDOW AND VENTILATOR REMOTE CONTROL 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LIMITED 
BASILDON . ESSEX . Tel: BASILDON 2286! 
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GATWICK 
FINGERS 
POINT... 


Architects: 
Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall 


Consulting Engineers: 
t 


Frederick S. Snow & Partners 


Main Contractors: 
Turriff Construction Co. Ltd. 


.. to the future of ‘D' Decking 
the Anderson metal deck roofing system 

which covers over 70,000 square feet 
of Europe's most up to date air terminal. 
Over 50,000 square feet of Thermotile promenade 
roofing and other Anderson Roofing Systems have also 


contributed to this fine airport. 


c D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone: LONgford 4444 OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3 Telephone: AMHerst 9381 (5 lines) 
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STATE HOSPITAL DOHA 2 








‘Architect - 
John R. Harris, F.R.1.B.A., A.A. Diploma (Hons.) |§ — 


[Stace Engineer : H. T. Hale, T.D., B.Sc.(Eng,), M.LC.E. 

Civil Engineers : Scott & Wilson, Kirkpatrick & Partners 
isancley Surveyors : Widnell & Trollope 

‘Main Contractors.: Darwish Bros., Engineering Department! 
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Air Conditioning, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Sanitary Services by MATTHEW HALL & CO. LTD. 


It is no longer necessary to have to organise and co-ordinate 
the activities of a number of different sub-contractors. 

The Matthew Hall Group of Companies undertakes all 
mechanical services economically and efficiently. 


@® Air Conditioning 
@ Heating 


Tr MATTHEW HALL 


EST 1848 ® Sanitation 
s Sprinklers GROUP OF COMPANIES 


@® Fire Protection 
MATTHE W a on HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, ‘om, memeom, mm N.W.1L. 


Glasgow Manchester Bristol Belfast Johannesburg Germiston Durban 
MATTHEW HALL Cape Town Welkom . Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola West Indies 
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The Central Finger of the Gatwick Airport Terminal 

Building has suspended fibreboard ceiling throughout, by 

the Sundeala Board Co. Ltd., the panels being v-jointed 

and secured to Sundeala Metal Fixings. 

Architects: Messrs. Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall F/FRIBA 

2 Hyde Park Place, London, W.2. 

Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Fredk. S. Snow & Partners, 
Monro Buildings, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Photograph by courtesy of the Consulting Engineers. 

Sundeala Suspended Ceilings are suitable for use with any 

rigid sheet material, in concealed or visible systems for 

thermal and sound insulation. 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD 


Head Office: Aldwych House, Aidwych, London, W.C.2. CHAncery 8159. 
Newcastle: Northumbria House, Portland Terrace, 2. Newcastle 81/4323 (2 lines). 


Manufacturers of Hardboard Medium Hardboard . Perforated Board . Accoustic Tiles. 
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for a long time! 


Cleopatra 


reinforced wall coating 


It dries quickly and rock-hard —to give strong, Jong 


Here is a new and outstanding flat finish for all 
kinds of exterior masonry. Extra protection, extra long 
life and extra good looks are built into its formula. 
Based on a highly durable synthetic resin, Cleopatra 
Reinforced Wall Coating is superbly dependable, 


applies easily, and has excellent adhesion. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT COMPANY LTD, 6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


protection under even the severest conditions of weather 
and atmosphere. It keeps its good looks—thanks to 
first-class colour retention. On all counts, Cleopatra 
Wall Coating is a paint worth knowing—and using! 


Write or phone today for our descriptive leaflet. 
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A new approach 


to the design and installation 


of Venetian Blinds 








For far too long the many good points of venetian blinds have been 
overshadowed by unreliability and difficulties of installation. 
The Crittall Solomatic has been designed to solve these problems. 


Its outstanding points are these: 


1 There are no cords to dangle, tangle or wear - one single 
control (single strap, double strap or gear) tilts the slats 
as well as raising or lowering the blind. 


2 Uneven lowering is made impossible. 

3 A double-cross web ladder tape prevents flutter. 
Every Solomatic blind is made to measure so that it belongs to the 
window — is not just a patchwork addition to it. Crittall are fully 
equipped to provide a complete planning and installation service 





for an entire building — new or old. Write for leaflet. 


* RITTALL -Solomatic VENETIAN BLINDS 


—-made to measure and made to last 


~ THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED: BRAINTREE: ESSEX - Branches and Depots throughout the country 


TBW/91 
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% HILLS 
DRY BUILDING 





SYSTEM | 

has contributed to | 

the construction of the 
CITY OF LONDON 


PAVILION, BRUSSELS HILLS DRY BUILDING SYSTEM 


ee offers co-operation with the architect 





and flexibility of application 


Above: Office Block for Electro- 
Chemical Engineering Co. Ltd., 


Woking. 
Consulting Engineers: Campbe 
Gifford & Morton Limited 


Right: Sterile Products Building, Ware 
for Allen & Hanburys Limited 
Architects: Peter Dunham, Widdup & 
Harrison 








(WEST BROMWICH) 


HILLS: LIMITED 


Manchester (Blackfriars 3382/3), 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 


Telephone: WEST BROMWICH 1811 (15 lines). 


London: CHAPONE PLACE, DEAN STREET, W.1. 








Telephone: GERrard 0526/9. 





Branches at Birmingham (MIDland 5175), Bristol (24765), | Newcastle-on-Tyne (25060), Glasgow (City 5564). 
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for natural ventilation at its best 


All Architects 
concerned with 
the design of 
industrial buildings —s 
should: have for €é ere \\ Ws 
reference a copy ; . 
of the NEW 
Robertson Ventilation 
Data Book. 
Write for your copy 

NOW! 


ow. 
* sy\, 08 
wir Yo WW \ | 
\\\ 





For more than 30 years ventilation problems associated with the diverse requirements of 
Industry have been solved by Robertson Specialist Ventilation Engineers. 


Would you like to see — PLANNED VENTILATION SCHEMES have been designed by the Robertson Ventilation 
right on your office desk — Division for all kinds of manufacturing processes — schemes to meet conditions of exceptionally 
a practical demonstration heavy air pollution — schemes for rapid air change —schemes for Light Industry where air pollution 
of wind effect on various is less, but air condition more critical. In fact, PLANNED VENTILATION SCHEMES for 
types of ventilator? ALL problems of ventilation. 

We will gladly arrange These years of accumulated experience are available to assist you to solve your problems of heating 
for one of our Ventilation and ventilation. A card, or telephone request, will bring to you a Robertson Specialist Ventilation 
Demonstration Machines Engineer, who will co-operate with you on any problem of ventilation. This service is freely 
to be brought to your available — please make full use of it. 

office on a day and time Meantime, if you have not already received your copy of the revised Ventilation Data Book, write 
convenient to you. for it today. You will find the information it contains both helpful and interesting. 


ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED 


ELLESMERE PORT - WIRRAL - CHESHIRE 
Telephone: Ellesmere Port 3622-9 Telegrams: ‘Robertroof’ 
Sales Offices: BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM + CARDIFF » EXMOUTH - GLASGOW + IPSWICH + LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - SHEFFIELD 


Associated Companies or Agents in most countries throughout the world 





Via } 
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irchitects: Messrs. T. P. Bennett & Son 


HEAD OFFICE FOR 
LCI PAINTS DIVISION AT SLOUGH 


Expressed in a modern idiom, these new offices 
are in keeping with the world-wide prestige of 
I.C.I. The accommodation includes directors’ 
rooms, boardroom, an electronic computor 
room, and three administration wings with a 
central service area. The Concrete Development 
Co. Ltd. undertook the structural work which 














is largely of pre-cast pre-stressed concrete. With the experience of the past 
Facing bricks of three different colours com- 
bine with mosaic columns and continuous 
windows to provide a pleasing elevation. 
huild for the future 
ENGLAND + SCOTLAND <: OVERSEAS 
HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED + ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE +: WESTMINSTER - SW1 


TGA C269 
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Tower Court Flats, Clapton Common 


ASCOT IN NEW HOUSING (7) 





Tower Court Flats, Hackney, is one of a number of 
schemes designed by different architects around the 
perimeter of Clapton Common for the Hackney 
Borough Council. Tower Court consists of 2 blocks 


of flats: a four-storey block containing 16 two and 





CS" Ie 


BATHROOM 




















KITCHEN 























PLAN OF KITCHEN AND BATHROOM IN A TYPICAL 
TOWER COURT FLAT SHOWING POSITION OF ASCOT7I5 


three-bedroom maisonettes, and a nine-storey block 
containing 51 flats of bed-sitting room, one-bedroom 
and two-bedroom design. 

To provide an instantaneous hot water service 
throughout all the flats at Tower Court. Ascot 
‘balanced flue’ multipoints were installed in the 
kitchens. 


RESPONSIBLE AUTHORITIES 


Director of Housing Development: Geo. L Downing, 
O.B.E., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mun.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Architect: Harry Moncrieff, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
of Co-operative Planning Ltd. 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


Contractor: Direct Labour. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD: 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD > LONDON -: N.W.10 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies. 
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EDITORIAL 


C. H. Aslin 

It has been announced that Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., Past- 
President, is retiring in December from the post of County 
Architect of Hertfordshire which he has held since 1945. 

Under his leadership the post-war programme in Herts 
set the course which gave fresh momentum to the design 
and construction of school buildings. 

With the possible exception of the New Towns, no other 
phase of British architecture since the war has attracted 
such favourable notice from abroad. It has been a great 
achievement. 

Mr. Aslin’s success must be partly due to his modesty. 
He once said to a younger member of his staff that he would 
never have been a county architect if it were not that so 
many of his fellow students, who were better architects than 
he, had been killed in the First War. Perhaps it was this 
that led him so positively to delegate responsibility. He 
himself provided shelter for the work of many young 
architects who were made responsible and given freedom to 
design and supervise buildings, frequently at an age when 
in any other office they would have been little more than 
hack draughtsmen. The Herts office has provided, under 
Mr. Aslin, a further education of the most successful kind, a 
practice where architects matured quickly. How successful 
can be measured by the number of county and deputy 
county architects, senior partners in flourishing firms and 
architects in official positions who at one time worked at 
Herts. 


R.1.B.A. Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Professional 
Charges 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors have recently 
introduced a revised Scale of Professional Charges which 
came into effect on | August 1958. Since Clauses B.11-16 of 
the R.I.B.A. Scale are in accordance with the R.I.C.S. Scale, 
having been adopted by the R.I.B.A., consequential amend- 
ments have been made to the R.I.B.A. Scale, which will take 
effect as from 1 October 1958. Reprints of the R.I.B.A. Scale 
of Professional Charges will embody these amendments in 
the text; in the meanwhile amendment slips are available 
from the R.I.B.A. which may be used by members to bring 
existing copies of the Scale up to date. 
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Progress in Planning Hospitals 

At the Science lecture on 21 October being given jointly by 
Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies [F], Director of the Nuffield 
Foundation Division for Architectural Studies and Mr. John 
Weeks [A], Mr. Llewelyn Davies will speak on recent 
development in hospital design in this country. His talk will 
be concentrated on certain new concepts in hospital planning, 
which have emerged since the last conference held at the 
R.I.B.A. in 1954. His talk will be illustrated with slides of 
recent and projected hospital work. 

Mr. Weeks will speak on post-war hospital development 
in the United States of America. A great deal of hospital 
work has been standardised to conform with plans approved 
by the United States Public Health Administration in order 
to qualify for a grant under the Hill Burton Act of 1946. 
There have been notable exceptions to this, however, some 
of which are exemplified in the chain of hospitals built in 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia by the United Mine 
Workers of America Welfare Fund. This talk will be 
illustrated. 


The Ex-Regular and the Professions 
For the next four years some 1,500 regular officers are due 
to retire prematurely and many of them will be looking round 
for civilian employment. It may well be that some of them 
will be attracted to the profession of architecture. In a short 
article sent out to professional journals, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, Director of Resettlement to 
the Regular Forces Resettlement Service of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, appeals to members of the 
professions to do everything they can to assist these ex- 
regulars to find their feet in their new circumstances (see 
p. 429). 

Those members who are approached for advice or who 
are in the position to give assistance will, we know, respond 
to Sir Ronald’s appeal. 


Addition to Birthday Honours List 
M.B.E. H. W. Langham-Hobart [Student]. 
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Architects: Belgioioso, Peressuti & Rogers 
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Torre Velasca, Milan, detail. 
(see pp. 408-414) 


photo: Studio BBPR 


The Annual Discourse 
When Mr. R. Buckminster Fuller delivered the Annual 
Discourse on 5 June he spoke without notes but his address 
was recorded on tape. The report in this month’s JOURNAL 
has been transcribed from this recording and is the version 
authorised by Mr. Buckminster Fuller for publication. 
The illustrations are his own selection from among the 
seventy-odd he showed after the Discourse. 


‘A’ Series of paper sizes 

Many inquiries have been received at the R.I.B.A. by archi- 
tects wishing to adopt these sizes for their office papers or 
who wish to know what publications are already being 
produced to ‘A’ sizes. The technical section of the Institute 
is now using ‘A’ size paper and all the accessories which go 
with it, and should you have any queries Mr. Anthony 
Williams would be very pleased to help you in any way he can. 


A.B.S. Ball 1958—‘Old China’ 

A previous announcement concerning the A.B.S. Ball, which 
is to be held at Grosvenor House on 10 December, stated 
that tickets would cost £2 12s. The price of the tickets 
should, however, have been given as £2 12s. 6d. each. A 
ticket application form is enclosed. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 
TUESDAY 4 NOVEMBER. 6 p.m. General Meeting. President’s Inaugural 
Address. Presentation of the London Architecture Bronze Medal. 
Unveiling of the portrait of Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., D.C.L., 
Past President. Presentation of R.I.B.A. Awards for Distinction in 
Town Planning. 
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Cost Control Conference 


As announced earlier, a week-end conference on methods of 
cost control, arranged by the Cost Research Committee of 
the Institute, is to be held at Missenden Abbey, Great 
Missenden, Bucks, from the evening of Thursday 15 to 
Sunday 18 January 1959. 


The speakers at the conference and their subjects will be 
as foilows: Thursday 15 January: 1. ‘The architectural 
profession in relation to the national economy and world 
conditions’, by Professor J. V. Connolly, B.E., F.R.Ae.S.. 
M.I.Prod.E. (Director of Sundridge Park Management 
Centre). Friday 16 January: 2. ‘Techniques and methods of 
cost control’: (i) ‘The architect’s role’, by Mr. S. A. W. 
Johnson-Marshall [A] (Robert Matthew and Johnson- 
Marshall), and (ii) ‘The quantity surveyor’s role’, by Mr. J. 
Nisbet, A.R.I.C.S. (Principal Quantity Surveyor, Ministry of 
Education). 3. ‘Cost planning. Detailed approach and 
alternative working-out of techniques’: (i) by Mr. Clifford 
Nott, A.R.I.C.S., and Mr. R. J. Whitley [A] (Hertfordshire 
County Council), and (ii) by two further speakers to be 
arranged by the R.I.C.S. Saturday 17 January: 4. ‘Cost 
analysis and its application to cost planning and cost control 
techniques’, by Mr. Cyril Sweett, F.R.I.C.S. (Chairman, 
R.I.C.S. Cost Research Panel). 5. ‘Research, cost planning 
and cost control’, by Mr. W. J. Reiners, B.Sc. (Building 
Research Station). 6. ‘The architect’s responsibility for 
programming and contract planning’, by Mr. A. W. Cleeve 
Barr [A] (Ministry of Education). 7. ‘The importance of 
communications in cost control’, by Mr. A. C. Leyton, 
B.A., LI.B. (Organiser of Liberal Studies, Northampton 
College of Advanced Technology). Sunday 19 January: 8. 
‘The effect of the design process at the tender stage and 
before operations commence’, by Mr. E. J. Cook, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. (Messrs. Richard Costain, Ltd.). 


The programme is so arranged as to allow ample time for 
discussion both on a group basis and in open forum. 


The following Allied Societies have been invited to send 
representatives: Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association, Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association, South Eastern Society of Architects, Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects, Suffolk Association 
of Architects, and the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects. In addition residential places are open 
to individuals and additional places will be available for non- 
residents. 

The charge for the week-end will be £10 to cover meals 
and accommodation at Missenden Abbey and the set of 
conference papers. This sum also covers the cost of organising 
the conference so that it will be self-supporting. The charge 
for non-residents, to include meals other than breakfast, will 
be £7. 


Applicants are asked to write to the Secretary of the Cost 
Research Committee at the R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1, giving details of their age, professional or 
other qualifications, where they work and in what capacity, 
and what experience, if any, they have had in the application 
of cost control methods, and saying whether they will 
require a residential or non-residential place. Applications 
should be sent in not later than 1 November 1958. 
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Radio Therapeutic 
Institute at the 
Western General 


Hospital, Edinburgh 
Architect: John Holt [F] 


THIS BUILDING was awarded the R.I.B.A. 
Architecture Bronze Medal for the seven-year 
period ending 31 December 1956 in the area 
of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland. 

The Western General Hospital, Edinburgh, 
is the centre of a large-scale hospital develop- 
ment. A plan has beén evolved to replace and 
improve hospital facilities over a number of 
years as finance becomes available, so that 
ultimately a new general hospital is created 
with the minimum of interference to the 
service. 

The Radiotherapeutic Institute lies to the 
east of the existing Western General Hospital, 
on an L-shaped site, bounded on the south and 
east by access roads and on the west by a row 
of large forest trees which act as a natural 
setting to the building. A height restriction to 
the south and an arbitrary building line were 
imposed by the superiors of a block of flats 
situated at the north-east corner of the site. 
These factors and the 16 ft. slope from north 
to south influenced the plan considerably. 

The Cancer Hospital accommodates 110 
beds, a range of X-ray diagnostic and thera- 
peutic equipment, a follow-up out-patients 
department, operating theatre suite for radium 
application, a group of research laboratories, 
and dining areas for staff and patients. It was 
a condition of planning that the building would 
be adjacent and linked to the existing hospital 
and easily accessible to the large number of 
out-patients approaching by the main road. 
The high voltage equipment was manufactured 
under a Ministry of Health programme and 
included the 4-million volt linear accelerator. 
In addition a 2-million volt Van-de-Graff 
machine produced in America was installed. 
All sections of the high voltage treatment suite 
were artificially ventilated at 10 air changes 
per hour, and the colour schemes in this area 
were selected with great care. The direct 
viewing of patients under treatment by high 
voltage machines was achieved by the use of 
24 sheets of plate glass separated by paraffin. 
On the installation of the Van-de-Graff this 
method was improved by the use of 10 sheets 
of 14 in. clear white plate unstabilised. 

The waiting areas for patients are sited as 
near to treatment areas as possible to improve 
efficiency. In the 10 low voltage treatment 
rooms lead was inserted in the floor and lead 
plymax used on the walls. By reason of 
excessive cost in the high voltage rooms, mass 
concrete up to Sft. 4in. thick formed the 
protection. In the Nursing Unit one ward 
kitchen serves 49 beds and is sited adjacent to 
the goods lift. Two bed lifts, one passenger and 
one goods lift serves the building. The whole 
unit is designed to observe maximum flexibility 
so that the beds in groups can be used for male 
or female patients on any one floor. 

The north wing of the building contains 
the Department of Bio-Chemistry Research, 
radium operating theatre, radio-active working 
areas and staff dining rooms at roof level. 
These latter rooms enjoy magnificent views 
overlooking the centre of Edinburgh. 
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The building is reinforced concrete framed 
with hollow tile floors and vermiculite screeds 
to roofs covered with felt. The materials used 1.™ 
in construction were selected with care and ; 
will retain their qualities over the years. Gables 
were faced with Blaxter stone and the panel 2, O 
infill between windows was Broughton Moor 
green slate. In selected areas mahogany vertical 3. Ir 
boarding added a richness whilst a plum 
coloured brick was selected in sympathy with 4. F 
surrounding buildings. It is to be regretted 
that no finance was available for sculpture, 5. H 
although this was included in the original ‘ 
conception. 
—___—— 6. P 
| 
} : 
| 1. 
| 8. R 
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| EIGHT BED WARD UNIT % bi 
Detail of typical ward: 1. Patients’ Lav. 2. Services duct. 3. Bedside locker. 40. P 
4. Wash-hand basin. 5. General, bed and night lights. 6. Control panel for lights, 
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The Main Entrance 


New Heys Grammar 
School for Girls 
Allerton, Liverpool 

Architects: 
Messrs. Herbert Thearle [F/A] 
in collaboration with 
Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D. [F] 


City Architect and Housing Director 
Liverpool 
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THIS BUILDING Was warded 
the R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medal for the three. 
year period ending 31 ecem- 
ber 1956 in the area of 
the Liverpool Architcctura| 
Society. 

The plans for this new 
three-form entry grammar 
school for girls were prepared 
by Ronald Bradbury, City 
Architect and Direcior of 
Housing, and taken to the 
approval stage. At that point, 
owing to the total load of 
the city’s educational building 
programme proving so heavy, 
Messrs. Herbert lhearle 
were appointed as architects 
to complete the project in 
collaboration with the City 
Architect. 

The New Heys School is 
built on one of the most 
attractive sites within the city, 
It is basically a three-storey 
classroom block with the 
remaining accommodation, 
excepting the library, of a 
single storey at ground level. 
The shaping and siting of the 
blocks across the gentle slope 
were given particular care 








initially by the City Architect 
so as to enhance the natural 
beauties of the setting and to 
retain the various groups of 
large __ trees. Landscaping 
features embodied by Messrs. 
Thearle, in addition to the 
existing trees and shrubs, are 
the plinth walls serving as 
ground ties to the several 
blocks and the cast concrete 
garden ornaments which con- 
siderably enliven the scheme. 

Lightness and elegance of 
detailing throughout—so far 
as was compatible with effi- 
ciency—has been the measure. 
Even the utilitarian  sub- 
station and cycle shed, while 
still recognisable but not 
offensively so, have been 
humanised and take their 
place in the general archi- 
tectural ensemble. Externally 
patterned brickwork and in- 
ternally decorative wall tiling 
and ply panelling have been 
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o the , Colour schemes, although 
Ss, are chosen to give a feminine 
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everal have been disciplined and 
ncrete though varied a common 
1 con- denominator has been im- 
eme. parted by painting all the 
ce of woodwork, apart from the 
o far Re doors, in a serviceable yet 
1 effi- attractive grey shade. 

asure. This school is a good 
sub- example of collaboration 
while between official and private 
not architects. 

been The tender for the New 
their Heys School was £159,000 
archi- and the general contractors 
rnally were Messrs. J. Jones 
id in- (Woolton), Ltd. The quantity 
tiling surveyor was Mr. J. Youdan 





Briggs of Liverpool. 
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A Flight from Functionalism’ 
By Professor Robert Gardner-Medwin, 


LAST SUMMER in Milan I saw some of the 
challenging new buildings which have 
been having such startling effects upon my 
students, and indeed upon many of the 
younger groups of architects practising in 
Britain. 

From the magazines, which of course 
illustrate the most bizarre, one gets the 
impression that most of the Italian work 
since the war is of the kind which can be 
appropriately labelled ‘sculptural formal- 
ism’. In fact, I discovered that there were 
comparatively few buildings of this kind. 
Most of them were the works of Luigi 
Moretti, who is perhaps the most theatrical 
architect building in Milan today. 

Even the youngest Italian architects and 
students, it seems, no longer feel the earlier 
enthusiasm for Moretti’s theatrical formal- 
ism: they are more deeply interested in the 
structural inspiration of Nervi, the rational- 
ism of the early Rogers (1 will explain the 
‘early’ later), the integrity of Giuseppe 
Terragni’s work of the late °30’s and early 
’40’s, and, in general, the clear expression 
of plan and structure in the work of an able 
body of architects and industrial designers 
such as those who designed the Olivetti 
headquarters in Milan (Nizzoli, Fiocchi and 
others). 

Of course, there is great enthusiasm for 
Gio Ponti, but he is not so easily classified 
as formalist or functionalist. In his indus- 
trial design he is certainly functionalist 
(X-ray analysis of how a mouth negotiates 
a spoon; knives scientifically re-formed to 
resemble surgeons’ instruments); but in his 
architecture the functionalism is far from 
pure; it is often mixed with playful juggling 
with forms, though usually with forms 
which have functional origins. 


Triennale Testimony 


It was easier to understand the abiding 
faith of the Italians in the functional 
tradition when one visited the architecture 
exhibition at the Triennale. This was the 
best-told story of the development of 
modern architecture that I have seen. After 
ascending a stepped hall in which were 
displayed structural models reminding us 
of the daring of Brunelleschi’s Duomo and 
of some of the Byzantine and Gothic 
cathedrals, we entered a gallery of structural 
pioneers which began with Telford and 
Paxton and ended with Maillart and Nervi. 

The exhibition established the vital 
rapport between engineering and archi- 
tectural thought in all that is significant 
and notable in a hundred years of develop- 
ment. The moral of the display seemed to 
be that the most compelling forms in 


* Based on a lecture given to the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, January 1958 
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Eric Mendelsohn: Ein- 
stein Tower, sketch, 1920. 
Prophetic expressionism 


architecture are significant forms: that 
functionalism (in its broadest sense) is not 
a phase through which modern architecture 
had to pass, as some would have it today, 
but an expanding intellectual force, nourish- 
ing the creative mind and leading on, 
through scientific discovery, to new and 
unexpected forms of expression. 

Every building or project in this exhibi- 
tion was illustrated not only by photographs 
or drawings of its outward appearance (we 
have seen too many exhibitions like this), 
but by admirably clear plans and sections 
by which one could assess the analysis of 
the solution almost at a glance. The more 
obviously formalist works of the Italians 
(buildings in which modern forms are 
exploited for the sake of modern forms) 
were conspicuously absent. I suspect that 
most of them would not have survived the 
revealing photo-transparency exposure of 
their plans and sections. Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Falling Water and Le Corbusier’s 
Ronchamp, which might seem to belong to 
the category of sculptural formalism, were 
given places of importance; but these 
masterpieces have the integrity of ‘organic’ 
architecture: they are poetic declarations 
of the nature of their materials. 

However, the inter-war Dutch formalism 
of Dudok and others (inspired by Frank 


Framework of the roof of the Chapter House, 
York, made from a study by Dr. Quentin 
Hughes [A], Liverpool School of Architecture, 
for the Triennale, Milan, 1957 





Lloyd Wright but lacking his organic 
character), and the more sculpturesque 
post-war work of the Brazil formalists, 
were ignored. In the pioneer section, Eric 
Mendelsohn’s early expressionism was 
shown, perhaps for the same reason as 
Wright’s and le Corbusier’s; and looking 
at his famous drawings one asked oneself 
if the latest realisations of Moretti— 
powerful, monumental, expressive—have 
anything more important to say than the 
prophetic projects of the young Mendelsohn, 
These two have much in common: both, 
for example, love drama and monumental- 


ity. But while Mendelsohn’s projects 
anticipated the potential of modern 
methods, Moretti’s realisations have 


nothing of this prophetic quality and 
seem to have been arrived at without any 
particular reference to methods which 
already exist. 

Moretti was in fact represented in the 
Exhibition by an earlier building, his 1935 
Academia di Schorma in Rome, in which 
Fascist dictatorship seems to have de- 
manded a classical fagade which gives the 
lie to the dynamic cantilevered shell section 
behind it. The showing of this building 
seemed to be an exception to the exhibition 
policy. Another exception, perhaps, was the 
showing of an early Terragni building. 
Giuseppe Terragni (who died in 1954) was 
one of the few outstanding Italian archi- 
tects who refused to follow the Fascist line: 


The Crystal Palace under construction. 
(//lustrated London News) 
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a line which of course was also formalist, 
but in a rigidly derivative classical straight- 
jacket. He and Pietro Lingeri were repre- 
sented by a building of this period: the 
dramatic assembly of solids and screens 
which enfold an ingenious plan and result 
in a thoroughly human and _ personal 
expression of an art gallery which somehow 
simultaneously satisfied the Fascist pro- 
gramme—probably because of its sugges- 
tion of classical monumentality. 


Free Functionalism 


After following the story of the early 
pioneers one entered a darkened room in 
which more recent achievements sparkled 
from back-lit transparencies. The approach 
was through the triumphal arch of a model 
of Nervi’s most famous space-frame hangar 
(one of those so unfortunately blown up 
in the war). This was large enough to stand 
up inside and, by crouching, to get an 
impression of its structurally inspired but 
deliberately proportioned, elegantly modu- 
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Above: Casa Albergo, 
Milan, and upper floor 
plan. Luigi Moretti and 
Ettori Rossi. (Jtaly 
Builds’, by G. E. Kidder 
Smith, Architectural 
Press). Drama of ‘sculp- 
tural formalism’ 


Left: Casa de Popolo, 
Como, 1932-36. Typical 
of Giuseppe Terragni’s 
work in Fascist Italy: 
functional integrity, classi- 
cal spirit 


Below, right: Palm Olive 
office building, Milan. 
Luigi Moretti (photo: 
R. M. K. Dunn [A}). The 
‘sculptural play of forms’ 


lated vaulting, which links it to the 
traditional functionalism of Gothic. 

Here is the source of a much more 
important, more deeply rooted influence 
on Italian architects, and indeed on 
architects in all parts of the world. If we 
are to give it a label we might call it ‘free 
functionalism’; or perhaps ‘structural 
expressionism’ might be more accurately 
descriptive of some of the buildings which 
fall into this category, with their concern 
for logical planning and their passion for 
structural adventure. Such buildings are 
certainly in the functional tradition, but 
they have freed themselves from the strict 
prose of the early puritanical creed. They 
exploit the possibilities of their structural 
material and seem to express a poetic 
delight in it. 

I have made a list which gives a fair idea 
of the types of recent buildings, other than 
housing, chosen by the Triennale architects 
from international sources to illustrate the 
theme of the architecture exhibition: the 
theme, as I interpret it, of greatness in 











architecture born of plan and structure. 
This list shows that Britain was at least 
represented by one recent building (Archi- 
tects’ Co-operative’s Brynmawr Factory) 
which rubbed shoulders with factories by 
Nervi and Saarinen. It is interesting to 
recall that the designers of Brynmawr 
were fellow-students at the A.A. just 
before the war, when the passion for 
functional integrity in architecture was 
at its height. 

The climax of the architectural exhibition 
was a great model of the Pirelli building, 
the 25-storey lozenge-shaped skyscraper, 
then half-way up, which promises to be the 
most distinguished commercial building in 
Milan, if not in all Italy: the kind of build- 
ing for which we had hoped as climax to 
the L.C.C.’s_ spectacular South Bank 
Development. The Nervi—Ponti partnership 
should produce a building in which power- 
ful structural expression is associated with 
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Cross-section, airplane hangar, Orvieto, 1936. P. L. Nervi 





Above: Multi-purpose hall, Terme di Chianciano, 1952. P. L. Nervi (photo: Vasari) 
Below: U.S.A. Pavilion, Triennale, Milan, 1951. Ernesto Rogers. Functional integrity 
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elegant detailing and industrial design, | 
shall return to this building later when | 
compare it with the Milan buildings of 
Luigi Moretti. 


Milanese Modern 


Skill in industrial design is reflected in the 
detailing of many Italian buildings, and 
high respect for the nature of materials 
seems to be keeping most Italian architects 
on a steady course. Their buildings are 
often as precisely finished as the Gerinans’, 
but not always so precisely constructed, 
one suspects. Although more of them have 
a gay flourish, it would be easy to mistake 
many buildings in Milan for buildings in 
German cities. The Grattacielo (sky- 
scraper), so exciting in photographs, is one 
of these, but it is disappointingly mechani- 
cal in quality at close range and lacks the 
convincing precision of a good German 
commercial building. 

Here and there in Milan the Italian zest 
for life rebels against the strict and orderly 
and becomes highly inventive and original. 
This can be seen in many shops and shop- 
fronts, in the new Gallery of Modern Art 
(by Gardella), in the work of Ponti and 
Moretti, and most vividly, perhaps, in the 
design of glass and ceramics. When one sees 
the late Fascist legacy of harsh, unbending 
monumentality in Italian cities, one is ready 
to understand the passion to break away 
from stern discipline of any kind and to 
play freely with the fascinating forms which 
have been unlocked again and lie strewn 
about the nursery of modern architecture. 
The surprising thing is that there has been 
so little irresponsibility—except at the lower 
end of the scale, where the most terrifying 
travesties of modern architecture have 
occurred. 

Baffling rather than terrifying, and 
certainly provocative, is the latest building 
by Ernesto Rogers, the Torre Velasca. This 
is a tall office block in which the six top 
storeys project from the stem of the tower 
on concrete brackets, giving it the silhouette 
of a very Big Ben, or an absurdly blown-up 
version of the bracketed top of the central 
tower of the Palazzo Sforzia—the medieval 
stronghold which commands the main 
axis of the city. Apart from the fact that 
this could be explained as a cunning method 
of gaining more lettable space on upper 
floors without loss of daylight to neighbour- 
ing buildings in the lower regions, the 
modelling of the brackets is gauche, and 
far from convincing as structural form; the 
surface modelling of the facade is arbitrary, 
and the ‘pinnacle’ forms which crown the 
tower strike an incongruously romantic 
chord. 

It is rash to criticise this building before 
it is finished (when I saw it in September 
1957, it was still hidden behind the bamboo 
screens of scaffolding with which all new 
construction in Milan is mysteriously 
sheathed), but the combination of what 
could be seen then and the perspectives 
of what is to come, was enough to make one 
anxious about the latest developments of 
Rogers and his group who, in the early 
days, produced an exquisitely graceful 
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7 tecture which seemed to spring from 
a ph ilosophy as sensitive as it was 
eh al. It is with a sense of disappoint- 
men! that one compares the relatively crude 
and irrational forms of the Torre Velasca 
with Rogers’ U.S.A. pavilion of an earlier 
Triennale, and with his famous monument 
to Italians who died in German concentra- 
tion camps—the symbolic cage which 
remains pure and evocative in spite of an 
atrocious new landscape setting among the 
gigantic, writhing memorials massed so 
startlingly in the Cimetero Monumentale 
of Milan. 

In the Triennale gardens another cage, 
a habitable one—the Buckminster Fuller 
aluminium and canvas geodesic dome 
which housed the American exhibit—has 
a similar purity but was more directly 
evocative: it symbolised the self-generating 
dynamic of functional thinking. 

The Rogers’ tower, and the latest office 
complex on the Corsa Italia by Luigi 
Moretti, are interesting contrasts with the 
Ponti-Nervi Pirelli building, which belongs 
to my ‘structural expressionism’ group. But 
while I am dismayed by the new Rogers I 
cannot help being excited by the new 
Moretti, although he belongs to the 
‘sculptural formalist?’ movement which I 
regard as leading us up a backwater away 
from the main river of architectural 
progress. 

Moretti’s two earlier buildings in Milan, 
the Albergo Americano and the Casa 
Albergo, are the ones which I regard as 
having affinity with Mendelsohn’s early 
projects. They are stern drama: powerful 
declarations of the ‘split slab’ principle by 
which Moretti likes to surmount the bore- 
dom of a great mass punctured by an 
infinity of hotel bedroom windows. The 
narrow ends of the slab have deep slits 
corresponding with the width of the 
corridor (an absolutely logical expression 
of the plan); but not content with this, 
Moretti divides his slab longitudinally with 
another narrow slit, thus separating his 
plan, above the ground floor, into two 
distinct but closely adjacent parts. In the 
Albergo Americano there is a second 
smaller slab in which one end is narrowed 
by a slight chamfering of one of the side 
walls (another favourite sculptural device), 
and the two slabs are joined together by 
public rooms disposed under a butterfly 
roof. Over the entrance there are his 
characteristic suspended slabs with twisted 
curves, which make one feel that the 
builder has literally copied the rather 
wavering planes of the thin cardboard of 
the model (see page 409). 

The whole building—this is true also of 
the Casa Albergo—is covered with whitish- 
grey mosaic, and there is no suggestion of 
colour on the exterior apart from the silvery 
glint of the mosaic when the strong light 
plays upon it. It is unrelieved drama of 
architectural mass, arresting but coldly 
uncompromising. The interior also forgoes 
bright colour, yet it is not a peaceful 
interior. Moretti’s ordering of internal 
volumes in these buildings is not as 
competent as his ordering of external 
masses. There is an obsession with shapes 
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from functional integrity? 
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Unesco House, Paris, 
Conference Hall. 
Breuer, Nervi and 
Zehrfuss. This and the 
Pirelli building illus- 
trate the principle of 
‘structural expression- 
ism’ (see page 414) 


Office building for 
Messrs. Pirelli, Milan 
1955-56. Section and 
ground floor, 15th and 
30th floor plans. Archi- 
tect: Gio Ponti. 
Structural advisor: 
P. L. Nervi 


‘A concert hall for 
Trafalgar Square’, 
model. P. Drake, A. 
Lee and E. Reynolds, 
4th year, A.A. School 
of Architecture (photo: 
E. Reynolds). A clear 
case of ‘sculptural for- 
malism’ 
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Unesco House, Paris: Interior of Conference 
Hall, 1957. Breuer, Nervi and Zehrfuss (photo: 
Unesco) 

as shapes in the ceiling sections and in the 
disposition of fixed furniture. 

But there is much more humanity, warmth 
and colour in Moretti’s latest complex of 
offices and flats in the Corsa Italia. The 
devices are all here again: the split slab, the 
tapered slab, the twist, the coil, the sculp- 
tural play of forms. But they are used to 
very good effect to solve the problems of 
an irregular site. For instance, the tapered 
lozenge slab, though it forces the internal 
planning, gives a sense of flow as one moves 
from narrow to wide spaces; the slit in the 
centre of the dominating high slab makes 
one aware of another space beyond, and 
on the shadowed side allows a streak of 
sunlight to enliven the prospect. This ten- 
storey slab, which is of very great length, is 
not only slit in the middle, but bent on plan 
in each of its halves. Seen from one side 
this gives it a concave effect which reduces 
one’s angle of vision, gathering the building 
together in one glance, rather in the way 
that a camera gathers together a large group 
of schoolboys by swinging round in an arc. 
By the same token, when seen from the 
‘convex’ side, the great bulk of the building 
is reduced by foreshortening. On this side, 
the split slab is seen in relation to two lower 
units which are nearly, but by no means 
quite, at right angles to it. One of these two 
lower units is a highly sculptured apartment 
block; the other, in contrast, an elegantly 
simple frame and glass office block which 
serenely reflects the splays and slits and 
tilts and curls of its exuberant neighbour. 
This building (the sculptured one) thrusts 
a sharp prow into the Corsa Italia and 
seems about to sail through the city. Long 
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horizontal slits of windows forward (bath- 
rooms and w.c.’s), and a_ bridge-like 
protruberance on the roof deck, add to the 
illusion. 

Early functionalist buildings used to be 
described as ‘like ships’; but this building 
is not so much like a ship as like the abstract 
image of one. It is as if the architect had 
dramatised the ship-like quality of modern 
architecture, consciously; indeed, one gets 
the impression that he has consciously 
dramatised modern architecture itself. The 
essential nature of sculptural formalism is 
an affectation of forms which, instead of 
being a derivation of the plan and structure 
of the building as such, is an assembly of 
abstract images suggestive of modern plan- 
ning and structural techniques in general. 
Obviously this thesis cannot apply to every 
part of the building: the form of a window, 
for example, is bound to reveal its actual 
method of construction. But if one examines 
the modelling of such a building as a whole, 
one cannot escape the impression that one 
is not looking at modern architecture but 
at a dramatised abstraction of modern 
architecture. 


Temptations of Sculptural Formalism 


There is nothing immoral in this attitude to 
architecture, provided that the architect can 





This is apt to cause despondency in all but 
the most structure-minded honours gradu- 
ates in later life; despondency born of the 
frustration of never being able to produce 
anything so fascinating again. 

But the movement known as sculptural- 
formalism not only has dangers for stu- 
dents; it has dangers for the progress of 
modern architecture .. . which perhaps, after 
all, is really the same thing. I have suggested 
that I regard this movement as a dallying 
exploration of a delightful backwater, off 
the main river of modern architecture. I 
hope I am right about this, for if instead it 
proves to be a change in the course of the 
river itself, | think it will be disastrous. 

This sculptural formalism in Italy and 
Brazil, and when it occasionally occurs in 
Britain, has been likened to baroque; but it 
is a doubtful analogy. The renaissance of 
functionalism in Germany in the 1920’s was 
a very different proposition from the classi- 
cal Renaissance in Italy in the 15th century. 
Baroque was the exuberant climax (or 
decadent end, if one clings to the teaching 
of the °20’s) of an architecture essentially 
formal and non-functional in concept. 


Sculptural formalism is exuberant, too, and 
it has some affinity with baroque in its 
relaxation of strict disciplines; but funda- 
mentally it is a reaction against functional- 
ism itself, whereas baroque was by no 





Geodesic dome, Triennale, Milan, 1954. R. Buckminster Fuller. (A dome similar to the 1957 
Triennale model is the one at Kabul illustrated on page 423.) ‘Free Functionalism’ 


rightly claim that he has solved his pro- 
gramme in a way which is not merely 
interesting but efficient; for certainly it is 
possible for a building to work well without 
laboriously expressing its function. 
Nothing immoral, but plenty that is 
dangerous. The temptation to ‘play’ with 
architectural forms is considerable, particu- 
larly among students in schools of architec- 
ture who inevitably develop a facility for 
pattern-making long before they have 
mastered the science and technics of design. 


means a reaction against the renaissance. 
If it has a creed, it is ‘go your own way and 
play to your heart’s content’. This is fine 
freedom for a handful of brilliant designers, 
with a flair for architectural opera; but it 
is a chaotic creed for a movement. My fear 
is that if it were practised by architects at 
large, modern architecture would lose its 
directive power, its missionary zeal, and 
become discredited as a plaything. 

In any event, baroque came to full 
flower some two hundred years after the 
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beginning of the renaissance, while modern 
architecture had scarcely begun to take 
hold in Europe thirty years ago. Even 
allowing for the increase in the pace of life 
today, it seems a little early for either a 
splendid climax or a decadent end to 
modern architecture. We are surely only on 
the threshold of our new renaissance: we 
should not be impatient for a new baroque, 
even if we have any reason to anticipate 
such a repetition of history; which I 
doubt. 

Thirty years ago, as Lewis Mumford puts 
it in one of his NEW YORKER ‘Sky line’ 
articles, ‘the lines were clear and the 
direction was obvious; the tide of historical 
imitation had ebbed, and the turn towards 
a clean, bright, austere, efficient modern 
form had begun. The modern was then 
easily defined; it was that which did justice 
to the virtues of the machine—the precise, 
the calculable, the economic. . . the great 
cylinders of an American silo were the 
Doric columns of a new age’. 

It was inevitable that there should be a 
reaction against such an icy philosophy, 
and I think most of us who felt the enthu- 
siasm of polar pioneers for the new 
architecture in its early days, knew that a 
warmer front was bound to come. New 
freedoms have been explored since the war, 
and by no means all of these have aban- 
doned the functional creed: they have 
simply made new interpretations of it, 
finding new freedoms in its truths. 

‘A question of morality, said Le 
Corbusier at the start of the modern 
movement: ‘lack of truth is intolerable, we 
perish in untruth.’ 

There are many brilliant young architects 
today who can design in perfect freedom 
and yet still adhere to that doctrine, simply 
because they feel an instinctive need for a 
discipline of this kind. 

What the sculptural-formalists have to 
guard against is that they do not drift so 
far from functionalism that they approach 
the ‘accidentalism’ of action painting. The 
‘method’ of one action painter was des- 
cribed by an ARK critic* recently as one who 
‘makes his pictorial and spatial drama in 
terms of colour patches created part by 
accident, and part by conscious effort after 
cognizance of the significance of the 
accident’. I hope, if only for our clients’ 
sakes, we shall be spared this method in 
architecture. 

One of the dangers of the present 
formalism is that it tempts young architects 
to think of buildings in terms of sculpture 
and painting: a habit of mind which can 
lead to more successful results on the 
drawing board than on the site. If we allow 
form to become detached from function we 
lose what Le Corbusier calls the truth and 
Frank Lloyd Wright the organic in architec- 
ture. These two temperamentally opposite 
masters are at one in recognising that the 
ari of architecture emerges from the nature 
of the programme, of the materials, of the 
site. 

I may well be reminded here that the new 
architecture had formalist tendencies from 


* In the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, 
No. 20. 
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its very beginnings. This is true, particularly 
if we recall the work of Mies van der Rohe, 
from his Tungenhaut house to his Illinois 
Institute of Technology. The formalism of 
van der Rohe is akin to the strictly 
disciplined formalism of the Renaissance. 
His work has been admired because it 
provides two simultaneous pleasures for 
us: it provides in purist essence that which 
our educated taste approves in the 
geometrical proportions and rhythms of 
the Renaissance; and it expresses with 
exquisite refinement (though not always 
with truth) the precision and perfection of 
industrial techniques. We find this combina- 
tion so irresistible that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to criticise van der Rohe for 
forcing his plan and bending his structure 
to suit his pre-conceived pattern of func- 
tional formalism—a phrase which I think 
we can apply to the work of van der 
Rohe and some others to distinguish it 
from the sculptural formalism of the 
Italian and Brazilian schools. 

In England, the Tecton group slid from 
pure functionalism to sculptural formalism, 
and their later London work has had a 
marked influence on the present generation 
of A.A. students. The caryatid porch on 
the second Highpoint flats was the first 
signal of this formalism; and the recent 
blocks of Paddington flats, with a concrete 
‘curtain’, arbitrarily abstract, disguising 
the true pattern of the cellular slab, are an 
example of this cosmetic attitude to architec- 
ture by two ex-members of the Tecton 
group. 

All interesting architecture has what is 
described as ‘formal qualities’, regardless 
of the extent to which function influences 
the form. The distinction I am making is 
between two opposing modern tendencies: 
the one in which form is exploited for its 
own sake in a manner which can be 
regarded as sculptural rather than archi- 
tectural (‘sculptural formalism’); the other 
in which form is an expression of the 
structural solution of the programme 
(‘structural expressionism’ or ‘free 
functionalism’). 

The first seems to me an abandonment 
of the functional tradition in modern 
architecture, the second an extension of it. 
Both have exciting possibilities, but if our 
most promising architects abandon the 
functional tradition in its youth, I believe 
that the vigour of the movement will decline 
and wither for lack of sustenance. 


The Ponti-Nervi-Breuer Axis 


I now want to describe two buildings—one 
in Italy, the other in France—which I 
believe are examples of free functionalism, 
although at first sight they have a joie-de- 
vivre that makes one suspect sculptural 
formalism. One is the Ponti—Nervi Palazzo 
Pirelli; the other the Breuer—Nervi Unesco 
building. Both were under construction 
when I saw them, but they were near 
enough completion to judge their character. 

The concept of the Pirelli tower is 
evident at once from its plans and sections. 
It was good to start the tour of this building 
at the base of its two tapering spines. The 


giant spreading roots of the structure are 
visible in the basement, eloquently declaring 
their thrust and spread. The shutteriiig hag 
just been struck from Nervi’s vigorously 
‘organic’ tree-like vaulting of the basement 
conference hall, whose roof forms a podium 
for the tower. The scene down in these 
depths, with the engines of constriction 
still in evidence, had the superhuman scale 
and drama of a Piranesi drawing. 

The lozenge shape of the tower, with its 
Moretti-like deep slits at the ends, might be 
taken for affected formalism at first sight, 
Indeed, the plan and section of this building 
cannot be described as functional in the 
strictly economic sense of the word; yet the 
whole is essentially a structural concept, 
adapted to a logical and_ beautifully 
articulated plan. Structurally, it is a daring 
experiment, deeply satisfying because it 
seems to echo the structural logic of 
natural forms. This building is essentially 
in the class of ‘free functionalism’ and 
possesses also the quality of ‘structural 
expressionism’. 

I fee] the same about the Unesco building. 
The twin conference hall unit is a brilliant 
exploit and a clear example of structural 
expressionism. The folded slab has been 
applied not only to the roof but to the 
inward-sloping supporting walls at each 
end, where it is boldly expressed externally 
and internally with direct simplicity and 
with a sense of scale and drama most 
appropriate for the occasion. This building 
glories in the rugged eloquence of concrete 
and is a magnificent example of the power 
of architecture to move men’s minds. 
Breuer, left alone, is often tempted to play 
with his materials in a gaily illogical, 
fanciful way, though at his best he works 
in the organic tradition of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. In partnership with Nervi, he has 
allowed himself to be at once disciplined 
and inspired by the mathematics of 
structure. 

These two buildings are a marvellous 
reminder of the endlessly developing 
potentialities of structure, and of the power- 
ful influences of scientific method on 
architectural form. They are a reminder, 
too, of the affinity of architecture and 
structural engineering, of science and art. 
They should inspire us to a greater compre- 
hension of structure and a keener scientific 
attitude to design. If we are to produce 
great architecture in a world now on the 
threshold of stil! more startling scientific 
and technological advance, this is the worst 
moment to take flight from functionalism. 
If we indulge in form for form’s sake, 
retreating to architects’ architecture, our 
work will cease to have any significance for 
our age, and soon, in payment for our 
irresponsible independence, we shall find 
ourselve forced to surrender the poetry of 
architecture to the trade catalogue of 
technology. 


To be functional in the purely practical | 


sense is an important part of an architect's 
responsibility; but it is not enough. In this 
scientific age we shall do well to remember 
that the secret of greatness in architecture 
lies deep in the roots of the functional 
tradition. 
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The R.I.B.A. Discourse, 1958 
Experimental Probing of 
Architectural Initiative 

By R. Buckminster Fuller 


given at the R.I.B.A. on 5 June 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, President, 


Sir HUGH CASSON, M.A., R.D.I., [F] 


A year or two ago, the R.I.B.A. Council 
decided, at the suggestion of the Public 
Relations Committee, to invite each year 
a designer or a distinguished person in the 
architectural or related arts to deliver to 
the members and guests an address to be 
known as the annual discourse. This 
wholly admirable decision was at first 
regarded with some misgivings. There were 
those who said that the supply of men of 
distinction would run out even more 
quickly than the whisky which, in the 
advertisements, they are often seen to be 
consuming. But we have persevered, and 
tonight we can count ourselves very lucky 
in having captured for our collection so 
outstanding and remarkable a_pheno- 
menon, if I may so describe him, as Mr. 
Buckminster Fuller. 

He has been variously described in 
public as an engineer, a mathematician, a 
chemist, an inventor, a designer, a writer, a 
philosopher, a scientific idealist, a prophet 
and a crank. I have no doubt that if you 
gave him time he could add to the list, but 
I believe that he prefers his own title of 
‘comprehensive designer’, a name to which, 
after some 40 years of original thought and 
most lively invention in all fields, particu- 
larly spherical geometry, light alloy fabri- 
cation and the chemistry of plastics, 
coupled, of course, with—to us as archi- 
tects—his more famous experiments in 
transport and housing, he is surely as much 
entitled as any man alive. 

We welcome you most warmly, Sir, and 
we are glad to see you here in such good 
shape, but I must confess to a little dis- 
appointment or surprise that your shape is 
roughly that of other men and that you are 
not built on geodesic principles! We look 
forward most eagerly to what you will have 
to say. On behalf of the President of the 
R.I.B.A. I have the honour to invite you to 
deliver the annual discourse for 1958. 


THE DISCOURSE 


WHEN I WAS ASKED what I might discourse 
on, I thought that inasmuch as I have 
learned over a period of years not to pre- 
pare any talks, I must resort spontaneously 
to thinking out loud regarding challenging 
patterns emergent from my life’s experi- 
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in the Chair 


ence, because that is what we really have 
some preparation to talk about. 

For instance, I have been concerned fora 
great many years with the potential 
functioning of the individual in the presence 
of swiftly integrating world affairs and the 
increasingly massive states, and massive 
corporations, and their respective enor- 
mous capital advantage in respect to the 
accrediting of initiatives in any directions. 
I am sure I am but one of several millions 
who wonder how much the individual can 
actually affect the evolutionary processes 
of his day, while starting only upon his self 
accrediting of his own initiative, enterprise 
and effective transformation capabilities. 

In 1927 I decided to experiment and 
probe in this direction by gathering data 
on how much the contemporary individual 
might be able to effect. In 1927 I had come 
to the end of some very vigorous experi- 
ences in the world of building activities. I 
had taken part in the building of two 
hundred and forty buildings between 1922 
and 1927. I had had a very vigorous experi- 
ence in the American scene regarding this 
kind of activity. And that building activity 
followed directly upon experiences in the 
Navy with its then new world of flying and 
the new world of radio, it also followed 
other experiences in mechanical activities. 
And my conclusions after five years in the 
building world were that the building 
world, through no fault of its own nor of 
its own choosing, did happen to be the last 
primary area of man’s activity yet to come 
importantly under the effect of the indus- 
trial equation which had been coming over 
all other world technologies and economics 
for at least a hundred years. And it was also 
very clear, I thought, that the superior 
capability of the industrial equation was 
approaching inexorably to embrace all of 
mankind’s productive techniques and 
therefore that it would in due course come 





into availability for direct solution of men’s 
immediate living problem rather than as 
an aftermath diversion of war-born: tech- 
nologies. Industrialisation had been applied 
at first on very high priority, due to its 
relative scarcity and enormous initial cost, 
only to great emergency problems of war 
and the annihilation of life. And I thought, 
because I, as an individual, had had the 
high-priority industrial technology exper- 
iences in the mechanical, Navy and aircraft 
worlds and then subsequently had had the 
non-industrialised experiences in the build- 
ing arts that, whether I liked it or not, my 
experiences taught me to see the differences 
between these industrial and non-indus- 


trial capabilities and therefore as an 
individual, inasmuch as I saw _ those 
differences, there seemed to be some 


responsibility of initiative-taking attached. 

Therefore in 1927 I decided to peel-off 
from conventional livelihood preoccupa- 
tions and to enter into a period of research 
and development, the minimum limits of 
which turned out in no time at all to be 
very clearly and obviously of many years’ 
duration. In fact the first prospecting into 
the ramifications of such a researching 
initiative pursued alone as an individual, 
indicated that there was a minimum of 
twenty-five years of detached reconnaiss- 
ance activity before the individual might be 
able to bring into industrially useful eco- 
nomic harvest any of the kinds of initiations 
that he might undertake within these vast 
new evolutionary premises. The reason I 
say that is that feasibility studies that I 
originally found myself making showed 
that there were many different kinds of 
unfamiliar gestation lags in respect to final 
birth patterning within the industrial 
equation. Whereas in the agricultural world 
we tended by historical experiences to 
think of crops coming in annually, we also 
tended to expect profits ‘annually’ in 
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respect to the industrial equation. How- 
ever, I found that there were a variety of 
multi-year lags between the various indus- 
trial inventions and their respective active 
introduction into the industrial world as 
new tools, structures and processes. For 
instance, in the railroad arts, there was an 
average of fifteen years’ lag between in- 
vention and the incorporation of that inven- 
tion in the railroading arts. The lag was 
much shorter in the radio world—only 
about two years—and in the airplane 
world about four. In the world of building 
I found an enormous lag—approximately 
42 years. Typical had been a building 
arts invention at the time when mass 
production of steel by industrialising 
man begins. Mass production steel was 
very different from the previous making 
of steel by man which had dribbled along 
for centuries as a fine art. Production steel 
ushered in the civil wars of the mid-19th 
century. In the mass production of steel 
Portland cement became a fundamental 
by-product of the complex steel-making 
activity. It was, however, forty-two years 
between the production of Portland cement 
as a by-product of the steel industry in 
America before anybody thought of 
putting a piece of steel into the cement thus 
to make reinforced concrete. This is very 
typical of the building invention lags. 

Integrating all the different kinds of lags 
in the industrial equation ranging between 
42 and 2 years and weighting the total 
inventory of categories in the terms of 
their respective total dollar volumes in 
respect to the total annual activities, it 
appeared that there would be a 25 year lag 
instead of a 42 year lag to be anticipated in 
relation to shifting ‘building’ category over 
into the industrial equation column and 
out of the craft arts columns. 

I am going to examine the craft arts in 
contrast to the industrial equation in search 
for working definitions. You may have 
other definitions for craft v. industry that 
you prefer, but when I use these words I 
mean the following: 

Both craft and industry deal with extra 
corporeal work capabilities greater than 
those that are integral to the human 
organism, therefore both deal with tools. 
The craft tools I define as that unique class 
of tools which can be spontaneously 
fashioned and adopted by any one indi- 
vidual starting nakedly in the wilderness— 
for instance, his spontaneous picking up of 
a stone to do work at distance greater than 
his arm’s length; or his picking up of a 
stick, using the stick either as spear or as 
lever. Industrial tools, I define as tools 
which cannot be produced by any one man. 
Those definitions seemed to me to provide 
a rather sharp differentiation. But adoption 
of the definitions brings surprise lines of 
cleavage. Let me take the case of the 
hammer—the man in the woods certainly 
would be prone, having thrown stones and 
probed with sticks, to take a crotched stick 
and lash a stone in it making a hammer 
with which he could deal a blow greater 
than that accomplished with his fist. So 
we might say a hammer belongs cate- 
gorically to ‘craft’. However, I looked at a 
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modern carpenter’s hammer and I found 
that this modern carpenter’s hammer, made 
out of forged alloy steel, does involve find- 
ing in the first place iron which would not 
probably be in the vicinity of the man in the 
woods, and it does involve a knowledge of 
how to mine the ore, to render and produce 
not only the iron, but to find and render 
the manganese, nickel and molybdenum in 
far away lands and to bring all together. 
Therefore invention of ships is involved 
in the bringing together of many metals, 
and there is also requisite the invention of 
blast furnaces, forges and _ so forth. 
Obviously, the modern carpenter’s hammer 
cannot be produced by one man, and is 
therefore industrial—so there are both 
craft and industrial hammers. While 
hammers took a little exploring we can take 
other cases, such as a steamship, the Queen 
Mary, for instance, which obviously 
cannot be produced by one man, operated 
by one man, used by one man. So, what I 
mean by the industrial tools then, are tools 
which only relate to the integrated capa- 
bilities and initiatives of a plurality of men. 
With that basic distinction I then discover 
many other and very important differences 
between the crafts and industry, as for 
instance, craft is inherently local—local in 
time and in the generations of man. It is 
local geographically in the small ecological 
swingaround of the individual, it is very 
local, then, in knowledge. 

In contradistinction then to this Jocal 
time and geography and knowledge aspect 
of craft, we find the industrial equation 
does represent an integration of all the 
knowledge of all human beings, as gained 
from their plurality of experiences, and as 
relayingly communicated by man one to 
another. Industrialisation represents an 
employment of all the resources of the 
earth, wherever they may be. It is in- 
herently comprehensive and universal, in 
contradistinction to local. And this is the 
reason why I have adopted the word 
comprehensive as unique to my kind of 
exploration. 

Now then. The industrial equation goes 
inherently, ergo inexorably, around the 
world to find the various excellences of 
unique behaviours of respective elemental 
resources for the reason that tools are only 
adopted by men to help them to do greater 
or more incisive work than that to be 
accomplished only with their integral 
physical member capabilities. Out of men’s 
integrated experiences, there is regenerated 
an accelerating realisation of ways in 
which they can improve workable advantage 
over the progressively evolving physical 
environment. 

In no time at all we begin to discover 
that not only in our own wanderings but 
also in the reports of other men there are 
unique materials elsewhere which if added 
to what we have locally, could give us 
greater performance capabilities, such as 
unique lightness combined with a unique 
new degree of hardness. We also begin 
to discover that by travel and commerce 
we might be able to bring together extra- 
ordinary new complex capabilities. This 
industrialisation as the total integrated 


complexity of advantage gains grew slowly 
out of the progressively and regener::tively 
integrated information of man. j 

Unquestionably we would say that ords 
are the first industrial tools for inhe ently 
they involve a plurality of men and are also 
inherently prior to relayed communi: ation 
and integration of the respective e<peri- 
ences of a plurality of individuals. Lue to 
the fact that nature has dispose: the 
chemical elements around the earth i: very 
uneven manner, recourse to the total 
physical resource inventory of unique 
behaviour advantages to be earned by inte- 
grating the totally relayed information does 
involve man’s going all around the earth, 
which means that starting from any one 
point he has to go half around the world— 
which is always the length of his journey 
to reach the furthermost earth surface 
point. The industrial equation therefore 
always involves going half way around the 
world and then separating out the desired 
resources from their matrix, and thereafter 
a set of progressive separations and pro- 
gressive centralisation movements of the 
unique resources towards the original area 
where you would wish to bring about the 
highest separation where you have already 
established a complex of tools. Finally on 
reaching the home tool complex, the 
resources from far and near are separated 
out to the maximum degree. Men then 
begin to reassociate the various preferred 
performance characteristics of these various 
resources in preferred complex patterns 
thus to accomplish greater or more in- 
cisive work. Having done so the environ- 
ment itself becomes permanently altered. 
The world never returns to the shape that 
it was before. It is important to realise that 
the industrial equation has really altered 
our physical world relations, the major 
geophysical patterns, in ways and degrees 
possibly greater than are popularly realised, 
as for instance, England was first exploited 
by foreign men, the Phoenicians, who dis- 
covered England’s tin. Then came the 
Romans because this low-melting-point 
metal suddenly opened up new technical 
capabilities, therefore economic wealth. 
The tin ore was finally exhausted here, yet 
so much machinery of reduction, produc- 
tion and commerce had been developed 
around it, that tin was sought elsewhere by 
the now complex Englishmen who, going 
half-way around the world from England, 
found tin in the Malay States, Bolivia, 
Tanganyika and so forth. In America we 
have no tin ore of workable grade or 
amount. In the industrial equation we need 
enormous amounts of tin for many kinds 
of special abilities and tin opens up over 
and again all kinds of new ventures in 
industry. For instance, as babbit or bearing 
metal it first permitted the industrial wheels 
to go round. 

So much tin was gradually brought into 
America, and so easy is it to recover, that 
America’s cumulative inventory of avail- 
able tin has finally become a major world 
body of the tin reserve. In our aircraft 
industry today, because it is predicated on 
very swift changes of design and is a swiftly 
evolving art, we have so-called soft tools 
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to make possible short runs of entirely new 
desiznas—you do the same here—and we 
learned from England how to make our 
Kirksite tin-forming dies. And back of 
every aircraft company in America you will 
find an enormous store of tin in the form 
of osolete dies soon to be melted to form 
new dies. These tin die storage yards look 
exactly like large graveyards but are far 
more useful. In fact the largest inventory 
of tin in America is back of our aircraft 
plants. And there is so much of it there now 
that the actual tin in concentrated form 
above ground in America is so great that it 
is approximately equal to that below ground 
in Bolivia and the Straits Settlements. That 
is to say we have in America the largest tin 
mine in the world all above ground. 

So here we see major geophysical 
patterns of man’s earth irreversibly altered. 
| have only given you one typical case of a 
myriad in which the earth will never be 
restored to its previous patterns. 

When I was nine years old the airplane 
was invented, and it was a very extra- 
ordinary kind of experience of fundamental 
change. I was amongst the thousands of 
millions of young boys trying to make some 
kind of a little device that would fly. And 
suddenly there it was. When my daughter 
was born in 1927 I was pushing her baby 
carriage in Lincoln Park in Chicago, 
because at this time I had started in on this 
research programme and I didn’t have any 
other every-day business so that I had time 
to push the baby carriage. As this was in 
1927, you must remember that this was the 
year of Lindberg’s great flight. The night 
air mail was not to be flown out of Chicago 
until two years later, 1929, so it was a rare 
event indeed that as I pushed my daughter’s 
baby carriage a little light plane flew 
directly over and I said to myself: isn’t 
that amazing that unlike myself my child 
is born into a world in whose sky there is 
an airplane as an a priori universal event. 
How different that universal relationship 
eventually became even though we didn’t 
see another airplane there for the next two 
years. But a quarter of a century later, 
which was five years ago, my grand- 
daughter was born in New York. I would 
like to mention my daughter’s and grand- 
daughier’s names—my daughter, born in 


1927, is Allegra, and my granddaughter, : 


born in 1952, is Alexandra—and Alexandra 
was born in New York City and she was 
brought by her parents from the hospital 
immediately to the apartment, where they 
lived at Riverdale just across from the 
northern end of Manhattan, which is quite 
a high point of land. And this point was 
directly in the path of the take-off pattern 
for both of New York City’s major air- 
ports—La Guardia and Idlewild—and 
their westbound American continent 
flights. The planes were going over 
frequently, sometimes every few seconds. 
There was the familiar roar and, on such a 
high promontory, it was a very important 
fundamental event to a new life. The in- 
teresting result was that my _ grand- 
daughter’s first word was not ‘Mummie’ 
or ‘Daddy’, but was ‘air’—short for air- 
plane. She was born in the fall of the year 
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1950 data. World Energy map designed by R. B. F., redrawn by Herbert Bayer, 1943. Each small 
figure represents 1 per cent of world’s animate population. Each dot represents 1 per cent of 


world’s inanimate power serving man 


‘Because I was interested in an air-ocean world town plan I went into many studies of 
mathematical projections and ways in which we could see the earth a little more ably... . I 
found a way, then, of projecting the earth in such a manner that you could see it all at once 


and without any visible distortion of the relative shape or sizes of the components. . 


. so that 


we had in effect one world island in one world ocean, which would then be the great unitary 


landing-field for the great air-ocean world’ 


and though they had a little balcony on 
their flat looking out upon some trees, the 
fact is that she saw many thousands of 
airplanes before she ever saw a bird, and 
the airplane was much more normal in her 
sky than was a bird. As I realised and 
thought about this, | wondered if there 
were other important a priori changes, and 
I looked at the books that were given to 
my granddaughter, and I saw that these 
books were the same kind that I had when 


I was a child—they were full of donkeys 
and pigs and goats and cats—but my grand- 
daughter had never seen a donkey or a 
goat or a horse! And these were just as 
unfamiliar to her as if you showed her 
microphotography of germs and cold bugs. 
What had been normal to me was abnormal 
to her. She was very kind to us about it 
and was politely amused at the things we 
were showing her, but they had no relation 
to reality! This accelerated progression of 
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a priori universe alterations is typical of the 
very swift alteration brought by the indus- 
trial equation. Disparity of the successive 
present generation’s norms from those of 
previous and yet living generations is 
swiftly widening the gap between aspira- 
tions of the old and newer generations. 

To make this disparity and its potential 
solvability clearer for study I made some 
figures that I now find useful in compre- 
hending the enormous velocity of change 
wrought in our evolving relationship to our 
respectively altering a priori universes. I 
start with a sphere 20 ft. in diameter as a 
model—that’ll be the largest model we 
have to think about. And the 20 ft. sphere 
is meant to represent the relative rate of 
negotiability of the earth as gauged by the 
following figures. 

First | have supposed a path to be put 
about the earth, there being no dry path 
around the earth, but I want to allow a 
man to walk around the earth at the rate 
at which the Army says a man can walk 
daily, and rest and feed. And so the earth 
that I have chosen, this largest ball, repre- 
sents the rate at which he would be able to 
walk around the earth. Then I give him a 
horse—the horse also has to sleep and 
rest and eat—and, using the Army figures 
again, we find he can negotiate the earth 
with a horse so fast that the relative size of 
earth is reduced to a ball 6 ft. in diameter. 

Now we give him a fast-sailing clipper 
ship and the earth comes down to the size 
of a basket ball. When I obtained these 
figures I was amazed to realise the his- 
torical economic advantage that a man 
with a ship had over a man with a horse 
and how much greater advantage they both 
had had over a man on foot, throughout 
all history. The clipper ship, of course, was 
a tool; it was the first really large industrial 
tool that could not be produced by one 
man. And it did not have to stop to sleep 
at night like the horse, but kept on going 
24 hours day after day. 

Now when you give men railroad trains 
and steamships, which can negotiate about 
the same distance daily, because the rail- 
road train has to be replenished very 
frequently, we find that the relative size of 
the rate of negotiability of earth comes 
down to the size of an American base- 
ball. We give him now the DC 7, or the 
Super Connie air-transport and the relative 
negotiable rate size of the earth comes 
down to the size of a golf ball. Taking the 
new jet air ships, which will start in service 
next year, the relative size of man’s 
negotiable earth comes down to the size of 
a three-quarter-inch marble. Projecting the 
present rate of acceleration of commercial 
air transport speed for just ten years and 
taking the figures now adopted for 1968 by 
the International Aeronautical Union and 
the U.S.A. Air Force, etc., the relative size 
of man-negotiable earth will be the size of 
a pea, and that is the smallest we need now 
to consider for it will inaugurate an entirely 
new era of man around earth. The new era 
may be discerned as follows. 

As of the inauguration of the jet ships 
next year, any who have looked at the 
schedules know that they are going to be 
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able to go the furthermost points around 
the earth from where they start in approxi- 
mately 20 hours. That is, within the day 
you can reach the furthermost point of the 
earth. Projecting for only ten years more, 
you find the speed is such that you will 
be able to leave your home any morning, 
go to any part of the earth to do your 
day’s work and come home for dinner. 
That is just ten years from today. And if 
our definition of a town is a place where 
you work and sleep, then in ten years 
from today we shall have a one-town 
world. What has been a theoretical and 
idealistic concept will be stark reality. 
These are the consequences of altering the 
relationship of man to his environment as 
uniquely brought about by the industrial 
equation—an alteration utterly impossible 
to craft capability. While we in no way 
deprecate the extraordinary craft accom- 
plishments of men, we do see the great 
difference in the relative economic and 
social effectiveness of the industrial and 
craft tools. 

I became interested in 1927 in discover- 
ing in what way the enormous advantages 
of the industrial equation might come to 
bear directly on man’s means of living even 
as it had already been brought to bear on 
mass production of ways of dying. When 
first employed this industrial capability was 
inherently very scarce, scarce in material, 
scarce in ships, scarce in men who would 
know how to employ it. Its scarcity and 
complexity of tool-up costs made its initial 
employment almost prohibitive in overall 
cost, therefore only in great national 
emergencies, underwritten by mortgaging 
of whole sovereign states, could men 
muster the capital credit to inaugurate use 
of the industrial equation. These national 
emergencies we know were the great 
moments of war, and under those war 
conditions high categorical priority of use 
was given to the application of those 
exquisitely scarce industrial capabilities. 
And in setting these high priority schedules 
we hoped to keep the war to be joined as 
far away from home as possible, because if 
the joint of war reached home you had 
lost. Therefore priority of industrial capa- 
bility went to the establishment and sup- 
port of the longest ranging arm of highly 
energized hitting power by the world- 
integrated network of comprehensively 
designed industrial capability, which must 
first of all produce the navy and transport 
to rule the seas which covered three- 
quarters of the earth and divided all lands 
and therefore controlled the principle of 
longest arms of hitting power. 

Under these conditions nothing could 
be more immoral than the idea of using 
any of the very scarce capabilities to build 
for oneself a better home during the time 
when you are sending your boys away from 
home to man the long arm of hitting 
power. 

During war there has then also to be an 
anti-priority, and we have found out in the 
great emergencies over and over again that 
the anti-priority went to the home-building 
arts. 

And through making-do with the indus- 


trially-unwanted low-performance materials 
men solved home-front production prob. 
lems, and they were proud of how we'l they 
had won their way through and were justly 
happy and entitled to celebrate the kind of 
ingenuity they had applied in the antj- 
priorities. For such logical reasons we tend 
to laud and honour the many ingenious 
make-do solutions we have applicd to 
home-front problems, quite independent of 
and out of sight of the alternate sol)itions 
we might make with the industrial equa- 
tion, were its capabilities grown 50 
plenteous as to make universally possible 
the using of world resources in the most 
effective kind of manner. 

Now I will introduce several more 
fundamental aspects of the industrial 
equation. We have seen that because the 
industrial equation involves the enormous 
pattern of half-way-round-the-world re- 
source-centralising that by the time we have 
centralised the resources, the capital 
expenditure is enormous. In order to justify 
such enormous long distance anticipatory 
expenditure, we have to reassociate the 
centrally dissociated chemical elements in 
such an effective manner that the tem- 
porary products of this activity will be so 
generally advantageous to world around 
man as to win an actual commonwealth of 
physically regenerative, i.e. inherently 
increasing, advantage of man over nature’s 
a priori patternings. Which means the 
increasing ability to govern the ceaseless 
evolution of inter-patterning transforma- 
tions. Therefore, in order to find the 
largest number of human beings who can 
be benefited by the newly produced pat- 
terns we have to go half way round the 
world again. By finding the highest 
possible numbers of users we find means of 
maximum division of initial costs and 
sharing of further capital initiations. 
Therefore we find the industrial equation is 
inherently involved in underwriting two 
half-way-round-the-world network  ven- 
tures. Next we see that the energies that are 
expended in doing work all around the 
world are enormous. We therefore begin 
to see that the ratios of performances per 
foot pounds of work done by given units of 
resources invested or expended are vital 
data to the comprehension and scientifically 
designed employment of the industrial 
equation. Therefore in the industrial 
equation we find that the words for con- 
cepts of weight of products are very im- 
portant to the success of the world- 
embracing economy that is being de- 
veloped. In our home front buildings, 
however, we do not think very much about 
weight. The engineers who must calculate 
the buildings in order to implement their 
architectural designs are forced to analyse 
and treat with their weights, but weight is 
not an original consideration of the patron 
and architect. All we have to say to prove 
the point is, does anybody know what this 
building weighs? This is the home building 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and those architects are officially present 
now. Does anybody here know what this 
building weighs? I’m sure not. I once asked 
an American symposium of architects 
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includ:‘ng Raymond Hood and Frank 
Lloyd Wright as well as the architects of 
Rockeieller Center, the Empire State 
Building and the Chrysler building about 
what the different buildings they were 
designing weighed, and it was very clear 
that weight was not one of their con- 
siderations. 

So let us then ask questions of almost 
any audience about the weight of one of 
our major ships, such as the Queen Mary, 
which is obviously of the magnitude of 
one of our very large buildings, and we find 
that these kinds of industrial pattern 
weights are very familiar to the public. 
Therefore the concept of weight, the fact 
that weight considerations are not primary 
in buildings, tells us how far building is 
from the industrial equation, lest any think 
that because we build big buildings and 
use some industrial materials that industry 
has therefore embraced the building arts. 

Now more in relation to principles 
governing the industrial equation. One 
principle is that the tools themselves can 
be used to make more tools, that is, you 
can invest the industrial capability exclu- 
sively in the regenerative function of greatly 
enlarging itself. Industry really accom- 
plishes self-lifting by one’s own boot-straps. 
One lathe man can make ten more lathes 
instead of consumer products, and then 
ten men go to work making ten more 
lathes each and each one can be a better 
lathe than the one before. Thus the whole 
world’s overall tool capability is swiftly 
regenerated towards comprehensive and 
plenteous capacity. 

Another aspect of the industrial equation 
is that it gradually discerns the various 
functions of humans and differentiates 
those functions out and develops tools 
which can carry out those functions. We 
find that industrialisation was always 
inevitably headed towards automation, 
that is towards complete disenfranchise- 
ment of man as a physical, i.e. as a muscle 
and reflex, machine. The concepts of Marx 
are typical of the erroneous and inadequate 
way in which men at first thought about 
the industrial equation. They thought of 
man in a sense chained to the machines 
and grievously exploited by the machine 
owners. With automation—an increasing 
economic reality—we now see that the 
industrial equation was all the time heading 
toward elimination altogether of man as a 
worker. The industrial equation will bring 
about a condition where within a century 
the word ‘worker’ will have no current 
meaning. It will be something you will have 
to look up in an early 20th-century 
dictionary. 

How, then, does the industrial equation 
go on? What is man’s relationship to it? 
The answer is that the larger the number of 
those served by the industrial equation the 
more the unit costs are lowered and the 
more universally its regenerative pattern 
sumulations become distributed. This is 
to say that the larger the number of con- 
sumers the more successful is the industrial 
equation. The more the numbers of people 
served the more regenerative industrialisa- 
tion becomes. Therefore we discover that 
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industrial equation works towards man 
having infinite significance in universe as a 
regenerative consumer. As a fundamental 
result at our present moment in history 
men are becoming very swiftly dis- 
employed as physical workers, and on 
the other hand men are now swelling the 
ranks of intellectually preoccupied experi- 
mentalists in scientific and industrial 
research and development and are always 
getting ready for the launching of the next 
wave of evolutionary transformations. 
That is, men are increasingly concerned 
with greater anticipatory design of the use 
of the world-around network of industrial 
capabilities. Therefore even unwittingly 
men are accelerating their capability to 
render the world’s total inventory of 
resources adequate to the comprehensively 
advancing needs and growth advantage of 
all men. I will cite one more pattern 
governing industrialisation as it comes 
finally to bear upon the building arts. The 
kind of patterns that we are reviewing 
today are obviously patterns that only 
come into apprehension, comprehension 
and reviewability through time and in- 
creasing inventories of integrated experi- 
ences of all men. These are not patterns 
which were discoverable in advance by 
men. 

In architectural circles we frequently 
speak of buildings as environment con- 
trols, i.e. the local controlling of energetic 
patternings of the universe manifold high 
and low frequency events; we have local 
environment controls on the land which we 
call buildings; we have environment 
controls on the sea which we call ships; 
we have environment controls in the skies 
which we call airplanes. These are each and 
all vessels of preferred pattern regeneration. 

The environment controls on the land 
are installed in the crystalline chemical 
structures’ state. Environment controls on 
the sea are installed in the chemical struc- 
tures’ liquid state and the environment 
controls of the sky are installed in the 
chemical structures’ gaseous state. In the 
crystalline state, the amount of energy that 
is necessary to disturb the chemical 
structures are enormous. The amount of 
energy necessary to disturb liquid phase 
chemical structures is but a small fraction 
of that necessary to disturbing crystalline 
structures. The amount of energy necessary 
to the pattern disturbance of the gaseous 
phase of chemical structures is but a small 
fraction of the amount necessary to the 
disturbance of the liquid phases of chemical 
structures. Einstein’s equation E = MC2 
directly governs these relationships. In a 
universe of energy in which no energy is 
created nor energy lost, the numbers of 
times that nature has enough energy con- 
centration to disturb the crystalline state at 
any one locality in universe are relatively 
infrequent. The numbers of times universe 
has energy available locally to disturb the 
liquid structure states are very much more 
frequent. 

Even more frequently are there enough 
energies available locally to bring about 
very large disturbances of the gaseous 
states. If we then are going to build a 


structure on the land as a local energetic 
environment control, the probability of an 
earthquake at any one point for instance is 
so low that men for many generations were 
unaware of it even being a possibility, and 
they certainly would hope to build in 
between the earthquakes. The numbers of 
times floods might occur were much more 
frequent but they said: well it is worth 
while because the alluvial plain is so rich 
that we would rather climb to the high 
land as the floods occur than go back 
to the low land when the floods re- 
cede. The number of times that there 
were avalanches and fires were relatively 
few, so people built upon the crystalline 
state approximately oblivious to the 
infrequent challenges of earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, floods, avalanches and so forth. 
They were more concerned with building 
bulky inert fortresses which, because of the 
solidity of the earth, seemed to rest on top 
of the earth without sinking into it. 

On the sea we are immediately faced 
with flood all the time, and the best thing 
to do is to stay on top of it. And the 
minute we try to discover how to stay on 
top of it we find that stones don’t seem 
to stay on top of it and that wood does 
seem to stay on top of it. Thus men dis- 
covered floatability millenniums and mil- 
lenniums ago. In dealing by designed 
actions with controlled environments suit- 
able to the liquid state men are normally 
faced with this floatability as a_ basic 
requirement, but are also faced with very 
frequent seaquakes, that is we probably 
have seaquakes every day in which the size 
of the waves will be greater than those of 
the earthquake. Therefore we have to 
design for seaquakes or we won’t stay on 
top of the water. Then every time the great 
seas come combing over and smashing 
down on our decks the actual tonnages 
involved are quite equal to the tonnages 
of impact of an avalanche. So we have 
to design for sea avalanches every day. 
When controlling environment on the 
liquid state we have also to design for 
hurricanes because in fact upon the sea 
we are going to exploit the hurricanes to 
drive our ships. Therefore in ships we must 
design directly for structural behaviour 
super to all these very hostile behaviours 
of nature specifically regarding the foot- 
pound energies of nature’s limit behaviours 
and we must experiment until we do learn. 
Our ships go down until we do learn. And 
once we have learned how ferocious nature 
may be, then we ask, is it worth while going 
into this very unfriendly energetic world 
of the sea? We discover it is, first because 
of those resources that occur remotely all 
around the world and secondly because 
of the fact that you can float such enormous 
loads of resources from here to there as to 
completely outclass the small loads that 
you can carry on your back or on the backs 
of animals. Therefore the ships were 
potentiaJly very worth while, and in order 
to make the ship realistically very worth 
while you have to learn how to establish 
ratios of preferable investment of the total 
floatability, how much is to be assigned 
to the cargo and how much is assigned 
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toward each of the structural capabilities 
required to meet these enormous stresses, 
corrosive forces et al. 

Therefore exquisite ratioing of the per- 
formances per pounds per functions 
became the very essence of shipbuilding 
design, whereas such ratios were never 
thought of in respect to building environ- 
ment controls upon the crystalline struc- 
tured land. In fact your first great build- 
ings were not only fortresses in which you 
wanted a lot of weight, which other people 
could not push around in a hurry, they 
were at first nature’s own caves which you 
occupied and which you later contrived as 
local modifications of the solid earth and 
did not think of as separate buildings. 

When we go into the air with man- 
designed environment controls we come 
into conditions where just to stay in the air 
at all there is no floatability, and we have 
to stay there on sheer intellectual capa- 
bility. We get out into the sky and stay 
there by integrating the experience of all 
men and by faithful consideration of 
all factors and measurements of the ex- 
periences. You cannot stay out there on a 
myth. First we must start flying at greater 
than hurricane speed. Hurricane speed is 
stalling speed, so the hurricane speed 
becomes minimum normal and in our 
modern airships we go into six, eight times 
hurricane velocities as a normal condition 
of environment control designing. 

Due to large-size disturbances of the air 
by very small amounts of energy, even the 
sun radiation reflecting from the surface 
of a small white glistening roof will bring 
about a spirally rising thermal column of 
air rising hundreds of feet, sometimes a 
mile high, into the air. And in a plurality 
of these great thermals we get enormous 
air waves which might properly be called 
airquakes. The airquakes are enormous in 
size and of such high frequency as to be 
almost continuous. 

When a great air liner moving along at 
five times hurricane speed runs into one of 
these great thermals and rises and drops 
hundreds of feet the physical dimensions 
and stresses involved are precisely those of 
taking the Queen Mary over Niagara falls 
at full speed and doing it so capably that 
the passengers just say it’s rather bumpy 
today! 

Now it is very important to realise the 
magnitude to which man’s scientific and 
technical capability has really advanced. In 
both the airframe and power plant phases 
of industry today man has really reached 
astronomically augmented degrees of new 
advantage in respect to his ability to swiftly 
alter his a priori physical environment 
patterning. Faced with the recent news of 
sputnik’s success we were thereby informed 
of the arrival of the inter-continental 
missile rocket. With it the airplane which 
had come into premiership 52 years ago 
as the longest arm of striking power now 
was displaced as the number one weapon. 
For fifty years the aircraft had enjoyed all 
highest priorities of access to scientific 
industrial capabilities. So complex and 
swiftly evolving was the airframe phase of 
the industrial equation that its under- 
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writing could only be financed by major 
nations and only under the mandate of 
omni-survival emergency anticipations. So 
great have been the nationally subsidised 
underwritings of the airframe phase of 
man’s acquisition of the industrial equation 
capabilities that the 52 years of man- 
piloted aircraft development have involved 
a total of national expenditures in the 
range of four trillion American dollars, 
approximately one hundred fold the value 
of all the gold in the world. An overall 
undertaking whose magnitude could only 
be visible in retrospect and as astronomic- 
ally invisible to yesterday’s private finance 
capital capabilities as was atomic power to 
optical foresight. 

With the airplane industry rendered 
suddenly obsolete as the number one long 
range, highest velocity, highest energy pack- 
ing and hitting power—the great national 
subsidy of the aircraft industry automati- 
cally relinquishes its half century of popular 
mandate support as the number one 
national emergency anticipating defence 
measure and this obsolescence is simul- 
taneous by all the major industrial initiative- 
competing nations. The aircraft industry 
should not be looked upon as one industry 
amongst a myriad of other independent 
industries. It should be looked upon as the 
total industrial equation accredited and 
operating at the highest level of historically 
augmented and integrated capability. In the 
aircraft phase of industry the relative 
efficiencies of performance realisations as 
ratioed to invested resources are, for 
instance, ten fold the efficiency realised 
when the industrial equation is operating 
at the automobile manufacturing level of 
comprehensive policy integrity. Shorn of 
its half century of vital subsidy—as a child 
grown to manhood and at full stature of 
capability is divested of further parental 
support—the aircraft phase of industry 
will now have to employ its superior 
degrees of capability with even greater 
discretion and comprehensive usefulness 
than under its bureaucratic governance. 
With its sudden reorientations first labelled 
recession, this release of a ten-fold greater 
capability into the home front undertakings 
will bring about manifold dislocations of 
the lower order of efficiency phases of 
industry—but nowhere will its world- 
around capabilities be more dramatically 
applied than to the long time anti-priority 
area of the comprehensive building arts 
and to the swift provision of world-around 
accommodation of the new air-ocean world 
flown, embracement of whole earth by 
all men—in their frequency-modulated, 
therefore approximately invisible, one-town 
world of 1968 realisation. 

In a few moments I am going to go 
through a number of slides as rapidly as 
possible. In them I will submit to you a 
30-year series of experimentations not only 
in the direction of ultimate participation of 
landed environment controlling in the 
most advanced capabilities of industry, but 
also in relation to the individual and his 
functioning, and in relation to the questions 
of whether and how he can take the initia- 
tive in regard to challenges such as those 


we are reviewing this afternoon. I:. search. 
ing for the functioning capabilitie. of the 
individual in the industrial cquation 
evolution I am sure that you w |! com. 
prehend that I see myself only as a tr, x_ 
as any typical fairly healthy inc ividual, 
What impressed me about me in naking 
the experiment with me was that | was so 
very average. Despite that very pleasing 
introduction today I can say that w vatever 


results are now capable of inventury, are 
the result of my basic assumpiion of 
average individual capabilities at outset. 
I knew when I started in 1927 that i could 
not jump very high and I could noi swim 
very fast and I hadn’t earned the best marks 
in the class, and I was very obviously only 
average and inasmuch as I was interested 
in what the average individual could do, | 
was a very good case for experimentation. 

There was one a priori requirement 
to this third-of-a-century experiment, and 
that was to give it a cleanly controlled 
opportunity of producing unprejudiced 
results. | must forsake altogether the idea 
of priority of the necessity to earn a living, 
When I was very young my two grand- 
mothers both told me about the golden 
rule, and as a young man of four [ thought 
it was a very excellent rule and I admired 
the idea. I had a shock later on when | 
joined the Navy and the other members of 
the Navy suggested that this might not be 
the operating rule of the seafaring people. 
And later there was an uncle who took me 
aside and said, ‘Young man, I am sorry 
to have to tell you that about a hundred and 
fifty years ago we had scientific proof that 
there is not enough to go around... . And 
so it must be you or the other fellow and it 
must be your family or the other fellow’s, 
really it’s very tough, but Malthus and 
Darwin gave very clear proof of these 
facts. So I suggest that you learn how to 
make it yours quickly and incisively and 
then get around to applying the golden rule 
as far as is expedient.’ Even if you are 
born into adequate income almost all of 
us are faced with the idea that we have 
to earn ourselves a living. I have visited 
many universities, and certainly the idea 
seems universal that the boys are pre- 
paring themselves first of all to be able to 
earn a living, and then they hope to be 
able to earn that living within an area that 
is interesting to them, and they hope they’ll 
earn a good enough living and obtain early 
security so they may have time to do the 
things they would really like to do all the 
time 

Now in 1927 when our daughter Allegra 
was born, we had no money, and obviously 
under those conditions I ought to have 
gone out to earn a living. But it was just at 
this moment that the kind of picture that 
I have been describing to you was tending 
to loom before me and I didn’t see how | 
could escape doing something about it. 
I first tried to interest people I thought 
were much more capable than myself in 
respect to the looming problem, but ! 
found none who were interested in spending 
the rest of their years on this problem. It 
seemed to me from my industrial lag 
studies that it was a problem that was going 
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to take a minimum of 25 years to bring 
into useful scientific treatability. So the 
questic’. was how could | peel off and 
forget about earning a living. I did finally 
peel o'' from conventional preoccupation 
with li: ing security, but I did not undertake 
this research and development as an 
idealis:' nor I hope as a crank. My con- 
viction grew out of my discovery of the 
comprehensive validity and vitality of the 
industrial equation and the operative 
nrinciples apparently governing its growth 
transcendentally to any directed ambitions 
of men. I was impressed with the fact that 
in the primarily agricultural and craft 
eras the individuals in the little towns 
bartered directly with one another to 
arrange for their mutual security. One was 
a shoemaker, the other was growing 
potatoes and so forth, and each one pro- 
duced more of his products than he could 
use personally and exchanged his sur- 
pluses with the other fellows. Men then 
bargained at 180° with the man in front of 
them. Each made his own deals and 
organised his comprehensive security all 
within the visible horizon. However, in the 
industrial equations, I saw the man stand- 
ing or sitting at his production station and 
the nuts and bolts the machine was making 
at his station were not going off at 180° 
but were going off sideways at 90° to 
his line of sight and I saw that it is futile 
for him to fill his pocket with nuts and 
bolts to exchange with the hamburger 
man. . . sO I saw that the industrial 
products tended to go off around the world 
until the nuts and bolts, for instance, each 
arrived in their respective logical relation- 
ship in larger industrial organisms along 
with the myriad of other kinds of compo- 
nents, and finally some nuts and bolts 
would come back to that machine operator 
but only as an organised technical complex 
as an automobile or water pump or what- 
ever it might be. His basic security was 
obtained through the increasing capability 
of all society thus comprehensively advan- 
taged by the universal tool network. 
Therefore it occurred to me that it could 
also be true in the industrial equation that 
security need not be a local 180° negotia- 
tion but could be an around the world 
circuit-closing principle. If this were so then 
also it could be true that if you in your 
experience actually discerned an industrial 
gap-closing task that needed your par- 
ticular experienced attention and no patron 
of the task could be discovered who was 
inherently concerned with such tasks, that 
you might then assume that you were being 
directly challenged by natural evolutionary 
process with doing something about that 
gap, which challenge and response were 
no more mystical than the spontaneous 
dodging from under a falling tree. Therefore 
it occurred to me that it might prove to be 
economically feasible for the individual to 
apply himself to such gap-filling functions 
whose developed solution by him might 
then go multi-directionally around the 
World finally to find its right places in the 
network of integrating capabilities, and 
thus the wealth advantage of man might be 
comprehensively increased and the gap- 
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filling individual might find himself sur- 
viving by all manner of indirect means as 
integral functioning of the larger network 
equations. So it was with the hope of dis- 
covering as soon as possible whether that 
really was true or not that I decided in 
1927 to forget for ever the idea that I ought 
to earn a living. My wife, who is sitting in 
the front row here this afternoon, really 
bore the brunt of that decision. But as 
months then years were passaged safely | 
watched young men become interested in 
my kind of research and development 
advantages and results. The minute you 
were not concerned with earning a living 
and really tackled problem after problem 
that the other fellow is not tackling, there 
proved to be wealth of solvable problems. 
In fact 1 discovered that the whole mass of 
problems that are worth tackling is so great 
that I found that any average individual 
who went into that kind of a paradise 
wilderness garden ought to make very good 
progress. If I have made progress that is 
mildly notable as recited in the intro- 
duction today it is only because I walk into 
that vast, unattended, potential harvest. 

Year after year I saw young men become 
fascinated with those potentials I was 
dealing with and then they suddenly would 
say to me ‘]’m sorry, but I have to earn a 
living—I’m different from you, I’ve got a 
wife and a daughter. I’m sorry to have to 
quit you.” Today I am still engaged in this 
experiment and while I have no right to 
certify that you or others may be able to 
survive working upon these same premises, 
the fact is that my family and I have 
weathered 31 years, a third of a century 
in research and development relating 
directly to the application of the industrial 
equation to shelter and shelter mechanics 
and their design, production and dis- 
tribution. 

We cannot say that this survival success 
is not coincidence, but I personally think 
it would be extravagant to call it coinci- 
dence. I think that the principle of indirect 
industrial realisation of survival advantage 
is as well proven by my experience as is the 
indirect result of general good health as 
result of an integration of a myriad of 
individual self-disciplines. I am not afraid 
to suggest to a young man today that it is 
possible to forget altogether about the 
priority concept of earning a living. I had 
the great honour of sitting beside Dr. Salk 
not long after his vaccines had been 
acknowledged in America as providing 
proven immunity to the vast majority of 
infantile paralysis exposures. Dr. Salk said 
‘lve always felt that those dymaxion 
gadgets, cars, houses, maps, etc., were only 
incidental to what you really are interested 
in. Could you tell me what your work is?’ 
and I said ‘Yes, I’d been thinking about 
that definition for a long time. I’ve been 
engaged in what I call comprehensive 
anticipatory design science. And Dr. Salk 
said ‘That’s very interesting because that’s 
a description of my work too.’ 

That statement by Dr. Salk fascinated 
me because I have long felt that whereas 
medical doctors were at first accredited by 
society only in an emergency when men 


were in trouble, and that whereas cures 
were difficult, doctors long ago discovered 
the excellent results to be obtained by anti- 
cipatory laboratory research that lead to 
prevention as far more comprehensively 
effective than cures, and thought that 
whereas doctors are concerned with the 
internal organism of man, industrialisation 
might be thought of very accurately as the 
external organism of man and that man’s 
external disorders could best be treated not 
as local curative techniques but as compre- 
hensive laboratory search and research 
leading to universally effective anticipatory 
prevention of maladies of the industrial 
organic evolutionary growth by appro- 
priate comprehensive anticipatory design 
science. I am now going to describe a scene 
for you. If a doctor ran his office the way 
an architect runs his office the following 
would be the picture. We have the ante- 
room of a doctor’s office and on the walls 
there are pictures of various dramatic 
operations he’s done—in comes Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and they look admiringly at 
the pictures, finally they are admitted to the 
doctor’s presence and he says ‘Well, now, 
what can I do for you?’ And Mr. Jones 
says, ‘Darling, I’ll tell him. Doctor, we are 
going to have Mrs. Jones’ kidney re- 
moved.’ And the doctor says, ‘How very 
interesting. How do you happen to be 
doing that?’ ‘Well’, Mr. Jones said, ‘Mrs. 
Jones’ mother had been telling me about 
the kidney trouble running in her family 
for generations, and the obvious thing is 
to have it removed.’ The doctor says, ‘Mr. 
Jones, this is a piece of really brilliant 
thinking.” And Mr. Jones says, ‘We’ve 
been very much impressed with your 
operations, Doctor, and before coming to 
you we have reserved the room at the 
hospital and our niece is an anaesthetist, 
and so we’ve hired her and my brother-in- 
law is a hardware dealer so I have rented 
his tools for you. We find it’s going to be 
quite expensive, and we thought that while 
my wife is under the anaesthetic that we 
might as well have a little more work done, 
for instance Mrs. Jones has never been 
very pleased with her face, so we thought 
we’d have an alteration. . And the 
doctor says, ‘I'll have to have some 
measured drawings made of Mrs. Jones’, 
and he calls for his internes and they 
make the drawings and they also render 
studies of how well she’s going to feel 
without her kidney, and a number of 
schemes for Mrs. Jones’ altered face for 
her selection. Finally the specifications are 
drawn and the final drawings are com- 
pleted so they call in three local butchers to 
bid on the job. 

In contrast to that scene comprehensive 
anticipatory design science assumes that 
the client knows absolutely nothing about 
what he needs or what should be done 
about it. I have brought a little model here 
with me. We are going to be studying 
structures in the slides and—there’s a word 
which I would like to introduce into our 
thinking, and this word in our thinking is 
going to be the word synergy. How many 
in this audience are familiar with the word 
synergy? May I have a showing of hands. 
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There are approximately none in the 
audience familiar with the word synergy. 
Now the word synergy is as old as the word 
energy and simply the prefix SYN in front 
of ergy instead of the prefix EN as in 
energy. By energy we mean the differen- 
tiated-out local behaviours of compre- 
hensive universe or nature, for instance as 
gravity or as optics. By synergy we mean 
the integrated behaviours of nature, and 
synergy is said to be ‘behaviour of a whole 
system unpredicted by the behaviour of its 
components or any sub-assembly of its 
components.’ 

The question is: why do men not know 
the word synergy—obviously because we 
do not tend to need the word in our think- 
ing patterns. Behaviours of whole systems 
unpredicted by behaviours of their parts 
seems to our accepted logic to be a sort of 
mystical concept. We tend to think in the 
terms of our elementary strategy of educa- 
tion where we start .by dealing with parts 
and learning how to handle our local parts 
well. Because of our local elemental focus 
we then tend to think it is logical to say 
that ‘a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link’—which immediately is thrown out of 
validity when we first join the other end 
of the chain back on itself and then when 
we break the weakest link there is still only 
one piece of chain and we are mildly 
confounded in our statement. Then we 


say: well chains are not supposed to be 
linked together at both ends and the reason 
we say that is because we inherited the 
Greek concepts of plane geometry as 
elementary which later led into solid and 
even later into spherical, etc. The exclu- 
sively local aspect of plane geometry 
imposed the concept of an infinite surface 
and the infinite line as logical to the then 
prevalent belief that the earth was flat and 
infinite—ergo all ‘straight lines’ were 
open-ended, i.e. infinite, that is why we 
think then a chain ought to be just an 
infinite line. However in nature all the lines 
are completely curved and all chains do 
eventually return upon themselves. This 
fact is, for instance, the very essence of 
metallurgical structuring. 

Are there, then, in nature behaviours of 
whole systems unpredicted by the parts? 
This is exactly what the chemist has dis- 
covered to be true, moreover he discovered 
that, contrary to his elementary kind of 
experience at elementary school, that he 
did not come into the chemical laboratory 
and find a soda fountain with spigots for 
hydrogen and oxygen and so forth with 
which you mix up the universe as you go 
and thus you began to make the universe 
work. He found the universe already in 
complex working order. And every time 
he partially separated out any of the ele- 
ments from the others, he always dis- 


Top left: 1932: Dymaxion four- 
dimensional 11-passenger Trans- 
port No. 3, weight 300 lb. per 
passenger. Bottom left: 1930: 
Dymaxion bathroom, weight 420 
lb. Top right: 1927: Dymaxion 
4-D house (model), weight 6,000 
lb. Bottom right: 1945: Fuller 
House, weight 6,000 Ib., with 
packing container 


(photo: 
McCormick, 
Armstrong) 


covered that the behaviours of the | ocaliseg 
elements never accounted for the aggo. 
ciated behaviour of the a priori co:mplexes 
So the chemist is thoroughly familiar with 
the word synergy which is the only word ip 
the dictionary for this omnicoeratiye 
behaviour of universe. Synergy is the 
essence of those great changes of man jn 
respect to his a priori environmen: which 
I have described today. The essence of 
evolutionary realisation of our jet airship 
is the chrome nickel steel by virtue of 
which the enormous concentrational ener. 
gies could be released as heat which would 
have destroyed engines of any pre-chrome 
nickel steel production. Because of the high 
strength of chrome nickel steel even under 
conditions of enormously high heat jt 
prevents the destruction of the structural 
design integrity of the jet engine which 
would then translate its thrust to the ship, 
And chrome nickel steel is very typical of 
synergy. We will take the predominant 
constituents of chrome nickel steel, the 
primary element components, iron, nicke| 
and chromium, and we will take their 
tensile strengths per square inch of cross 
section—as their primary criteria of relative 
strength, and we will take the ‘commer- 
cially pure’-—which is only partially pure— 
samples of the chrome, nickel and iron 
which are the strongest elements in 
chrome nickel steel. There are of course 
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other elements, carbon and manganese, etc. 
Taken individually the chrome, nickel and 
iron square inch sectional capabilities are 
in the approximate range of 60,000, 70,000 
and 50,000 p.s.i. tensile strength. In 
association, chrome nickel steel is a 
pattern, a constellation of behaviours 
dictated by nature, not by man, and as a 
chrome nickel steel casting we will often 
realise 300,000 p.s.i. tensile strength, which 
is then six times as strong as its weakest 
elemental link and four times as strong as 
its strongest iink. Is this a mystical beha- 
viour or can we account for it? We discover 
of course that we can account for it in a 
logical manner. We knew, regarding 
Organics in the previous century, that all 
the organic structures were tetrahedronally 
configured. Since 1933 we have also learned 
that all our inorganic structures are tetra- 
hedronally configured. 

At this point Mr. Buckminster Fuller 


 sigeataaaas a model and then showed his 
Slides. 
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Above: U.S. Marine Corps helicopter 
transporting own hangar, 1954 (photo: 
U.S. Department of Defence) 


Top left: 93 ft. span geodesic dome, 
weight, 17,000 Ib. Ford Motor Com- 
pany Rotunda Building, Dearborn, 1952 


Centre left: 54 ft. span geodesic dome, 
6,000 Ib. Wood’s Hole, Mass., 1953 
(photo: R. B. F.) 


Bottom left: 270-strut liniature tension 
integrity sphere, U. of Minnesota, 1953 
(photo: R. B. F.) 


Top right: 31 ft. three-quarter geodesic 
sphere, 3,000 lb., on summit of Mount 
Washington, New Hampshire. It with- 
stood unharmed officially recorded 182 
m.p.h. winds 


Centre right: 
Kabul, 1956 


100 ft. span dome at 


Bottom right: 145 ft. span, Kaiser-erected 
dome in aluminium, Honolulu. Audi- 
torium seats 2,000 people 


Tension Integrity Mast: discontinuous com- 
pression—continuous tension, 1948 
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I have shown you a very small scattering 
of the kinds of structures that we experi- 
mented in, and we have found by and large 
that they are averaging anywhere between 
one-thirtieth and one-thousandth — the 
weight per volume ratio of conventional 
buildings, and yet all of them are designed 
for the highest capability in respect to the 
environmental challenges and our design 
for air flyaway delivery half way around the 
world. 

Therefore we do see that it is actually 
within the visibility of the industrial 
equation that as men begin to really employ 
their resources by comprehensive anticipa- 
tory design that they may be able to 
actually make our total resources, which 
are now serving only one-third of humanity, 
serve all humanity. We could very well 
up the performance per pound in such 
a manner that in relation to the living 
problems of man the total resources might 
become quite adequate, because in doing 
so we would only have to up the overall 
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mechanical efficiency of our total industrial 
machinery in the world, which is now 
about 4 per cent efficiency; it would only 
have to be brought up to an overall of 
twelve in order to make there sources which 
are now serving only one-third of humanity 
actually capable of serving all humanity. 

I have actually trespassed on my time, 
because you can see that I feel that there 
really is discernible an entirely new kind 
of a challenge, particularly the challenge 
to man as designer. Politically we are 
greatly frustrated and increasingly frus- 
trated around the world. In the terms of 
the great challenge which is how to make 
the whole earth enjoyable by all men, we 
see this can only be accomplished by design 
competence, and it is design competence 
which must be developed in the laboratory 
by associated research, using our great 
universities. There, the architect, instead of 
being accessory after the fact of the great 
wealth-making of yesterday’s era of com- 
merce, joins together with the other archi- 
tects in taking the economic initiative, 
joining together with his university, really 
exploring for the highest capability of man. 
The architects may thus be able to bring 
about this great change-over to man com- 
prehensively successful on EARTH. Instead 
of reform and revolution, it looks to me 
like new form and evolution. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. Ove Arup: It is a great honour to 
have been asked to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Buckminster Fuller. I am afraid that 
I am a little at a loss what to say. I have 
only this in common with him—I, too, am 
speaking without notes. I did not know 
what he would speak about, I have had 
only two days and many other things to 
think about, and it is obvious that it would 
have been better had he used my time, too! 
He could then have continued with his 
lecture, because we are nowhere near the 
end; we have not heard nearly enough. 
That is the only complaint I have to make. 

It has been a most inspiring talk, and 
the pictures have shown enormous achieve- 
ments in construction by new methods. 
To produce these shelters in the Arctic and 
elsewhere is obviously useful, but he is not 
satisfied with doing these things; he must 
also philosophise about them and produce 
a theory. It would have been interesting 
to have heard much more of his work and 
his underlying philosophy, and to have 
time to study it and see how it all hangs 
together. I do not know how useful his 
philosophy is, although I agree that one 
should philosophise. But there are many 
things which I have not understood. We 
all agree with his general world picture, but 
I should like to have more details about his 
interesting proposition that one should find 
out where there are gaps to be filled and 
proceed with gap-filling without bothering 
about earning a living. I wonder how that 
can be reconciled with the time-lag of 
which he spoke between the invention and 
its utilisation in the building industry, 
because if one had to wait 25 years for the 
result one might be pretty hungry by that 
time. 
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Union Dome for Union 
Tank Car Company, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
1958. Internal diam.: 
384 ft., height: 116 ft. 
at centre. Material 4 in. 
steel sheet panel, 4 in. 
steel tubing 


Mr. Ove Arupexamining 
the model used by Mr. 
Buckminster Fuller in 
his demonstration. This 
model demonstrates 
typical synergetic be- 
haviour. It demonstrates 
many unpredicted total 
configuration evolutions 


I should have liked to hear more of the 
geometric properties of the sphere. Like 
other engineers, I have in my time been 
interested in how one could divide space 
by rays from one point which were all equi- 
distant. You can do it with a circle in a 
plane and have radii of any number equi- 
distant all round, but if you try to do it in 
space it turns out to be impossible. You 
can do it only in certain figures. 

Mr. Buckminster Fuller has certainly 
thought about spheres and their sub- 
division and knows more about the 
problem than anyone else. He knows all 
the ways of covering a sphere with triangles 
and various patterns, and it would have 
been interesting to hear a little more about 
it in detail. In the pictures we had a 








tantalising glimpse of the various things 
which have been done. 

It would have been interesting to learn 
much more, but it is of course asking for 
the impossible to have a lifetime of experi- 
ence explained in one or two hours. We 
must be satisfied with having obtained this 
glimpse of this most interesting activity and 
this most interesting personality. There 1s 
no doubt that he is a personality; he 1s 
genuine. I believe that he is giving some 
other talks, and I think we should like to 
go to them all. 

I have great pleasure in proposing 4 
vote of thanks to him. We are very grateful 
to him; we could have listened to him for 
another two hours with the greatest ol 
ease. 
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Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


LAW CASE 


Disclosure of the amounts of tenders. 
Frederick Leslie Hasker and Ruthven 
Oliphant Hall (practising as Hasker and 
Hall, a firm) v. Eric T. Johnson. Extracts 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Slade 
given on 26 June 1958. 


MR. JUSTICE SLADE: The plaintiffs in this 
case, Frederick Leslie Hasker and Ruthven 
Oliphant Hall, practise in co-partnership 
as Hasker and Hall. The partner who 
comes solely into this matter is Mr. Hall 
who is a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. The 
defendant, Mr. Johnson, was the owner 
of an hotel, I think at Moor Hall, Ninfield, 
in Sussex. 

In the year 1955, Mr. Johnson was 
minded to build himself a house in the 
grounds of his hotel and he enlisted the 
professional services of Mr. Hall, or Mr. 
Hall’s firm, as his architects. Mr. Hall, 
acting in accordance with his instructions, 
prepared a site plan for the proposed 
house and made an application to the 
appropriate authority for planning per- 
mission. On 17 August 1955, the outline 
planning permission was received, where- 
upon Mr. Johnson instructed him to 
prepare the necessary sketch plans. 

Mr. Johnson handed to Mr. Hall a list 
of builders, which included amongst others 
the name of Messrs. S. A. Webb and Sons, 
as builders whom the plaintiff, Mr. Hall, 
should invite to tender for the execution 
of the work. I think five builders were in 
fact invited to tender; one did not tender 
and four did. The lowest tender was that 
of Messrs. S. A. Webb and Sons (the 
firm to whom I have already referred and 
whom I shall call ‘Webbs’) and was for 
£6,305 10s. The next lowest was Messrs. 
C. Philcox and Sons for £7,463, slightly 
more than £1,150 more than Webbs. 
The next lowest was the Lewes Building 
Works for £8,221, and the highest was 
Messrs. C. S. Bristow for £8,815. 

Before dealing with a conversation 
which took place between Mr. Hall’s 
assistant, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Webb on 
25 August, I will deal finally with the 
question of the form the contract was to 
take. The specification appears on page 26 
of the correspondence and under the 
heading ‘Preliminaries’ paragraph 3 says: 
‘Form of Contract. The Form of Contract 
will be that issued by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, dated 1939 (revised 
1952), in which quantities do not form part 
of the contract.’ Paragraph 7 says: ‘Time 
for Completion. The contractor is to state 
in his tender the length of time he will 
require to complete the works included in 
the contract.’ Paragraph 8 says: ‘Damages 
for Non-completion. If the contractor 
fails to complete the works within the date 
Mentioned in the contract or within any 
extended time fixed under clause 18 of the 
R.L.B.A. contract, the architect will certify 
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in writing that the same ought to have 
been completed and the contractor shall 
pay a sum calculated at the rate mentioned 
in the appendix of the contract as liquidated 
and ascertained damages for the period that 
the works remain incomplete.’ It was upon 
the basis of the specification containing 
preliminaries in those terms that the esti- 
mate of Webbs and the other estimates 
were sent. It is, of course, obvious that 
there could have been no _ concluded 
contract in the R.I.B.A. form of 1939 (as 
revised 1952) until the time for completion 
had been agreed between the parties to the 
proposed contract and inserted in clause 17, 
and until the weekly penalty for liquidated 
and ascertained damages for non-com- 
pletion within the prescribed time, subject 
to any extension allowed by the architect 
in accordance with the form of contract, 
had been agreed. It being common ground 
that at no time throughout these negotia- 
tions was the time of completion ever 
agreed (and, of course, until the time for 
completion was agreed the penalty clause 
could not come into operation, because 
obviously, it only could come into opera- 
tion from the expiration of the time of 
completion), and it follows from that, that 
there could never have been a concluded 
contract between the parties, a fortiori it 
follows that the estimate sent by Webbs 
on page 43 of the correspondence was not 
in law an offer which was capable of being 
turned into a contract by simple uncon- 
ditional acceptance. 

Mr. Hall told me that upon noticing the 
amount of Webbs’ tender in relation to the 
amounts of the other three tenders he was 
rather perturbed at their exceptionally low 
figure. There was ample justification for 
Mr. Hall’s perturbation in that respect. I 
was told that the profit which a builder 
may normally expect to get was 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent. If one takes the highest per- 
centage of 10, the application of arithmetic 
shows that on the highest figure there 
would be a profit of £881; on the lowest but 
one figure there would be a profit of £746; 
and yet the lowest figure is no less than 
£1,150 lower than the next lowest. There- 
fore, upon the basis of 10 per cent, it would 
appear at first sight that such a tender 
could only amount to a loss. I was re- 
minded, quite rightly, that there were such 
things as complimentary tenders, which I 
understand to mean that people who are 
invited to tender, rather than create the 
impression that they are reluctant to do so 
or that they do not welcome the oppor- 
tunity of tendering, put in what are called 
‘complimentary tenders’, that is to say, 
tenders at such a high figure that they know 
there is no chance of their being accepted. 
At the same time, they earn the goodwill of 
their invitors by saying: ‘Well, at any rate, 
we have taken the trouble to accept your 
invitation.” That, of course, is a possi- 
bility. It is sufficient for me to say that there 
was ample justification for Mr. Hall’s 
perturbation. 

Having felt that perturbation, as he told 
me, he instructed Mr. Simpson, his 
assistant, to telephone Mr. Webb of S. A. 
Webb and Sons. The instructions which 


he gave Mr. Simpson were to tell them 
that their tender was the lowest; to ask 
whether they were prepared to enter into 
a contract at that figure, and to ask them 
if they would care to check their figures 
before saying that they were. Mr. Simpson 
immediately carried out Mr. Hall’s in- 
structions. He told Mr. Webb on the 
telephone that his employers had received 
all the tenders and that his was the lowest. 
He asked Mr. Webb whether he was pre- 
pared to enter into a formal contract at his 
tender figure after he, Mr. Webb, had 
checked his costs. Mr. Webb at once 
said that he was prepared to do so, and 
that he did not wish to check his estimate. 
Not content with that, Mr. Simpson 
pursued the point with Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Webb again said that he did not 
want to check his figures as he had trust 
in his estimator, who was a man who was 
not liable to make mistakes. What a happy 
man! I wish I could say the same about 
myself! Mr. Simpson reported the sub- 
stance of that conversation to Mr. Hall. I 
pause there to point out what really is the 
difference between saying to a man who is 
proposing to enter into a contract at a 
certain figure ‘Yours is the lowest of the 
estimates we have received, and we have 
now received them all. I am taking the 
trouble to ring you up to tell you that fact 
and to offer you an opportunity of check- 
ing your figures before answering my 
inquiry as to whether you are really pre- 
pared to enter into a binding contract at 
that figure’, on the one hand, and saying: 
‘The difference in price between your figure 
and the next lowest is £1,150 odd.’ I 
suggested at one time that a nod was as 
good as a wink to a blind horse, and I 
cannot help thinking that had the average 
person been given the information that Mr. 
Webb was given on the telephone he would 
have been told in so many words not that 
his figure was X pounds Y shillings and 
Z pence lower, but that it was sufficiently 
lower than the next lowest tender to make 
it desirable from his own point of view to 
check his figures. Really the only difference 
that I can see for the purposes of this case 
is that if he were dealing with a dishonest 
man it would give the dishonest man an 
opportunity of saying: ‘No; I have made a 
mistake, and I will now only enter into a 
contract for my estimated figure plus X 
pounds.’ He would not know precisely 
how far ‘X’ might go, that is to say, the 
precise difference between the next lowest 
tender and his own tender. At any rate, 
that is what happened. I think it is fair to 
assume that one thing must have been 
present to Mr. Hall’s mind when Mr. 
Simpson told him of the outcome of his 
conversation with Webb, and that is: 
‘Here is a man who has been given every 
opportunity of checking his figure and who 
is sO content with it that he will not even 
trouble his estimator to investigate the 
difference. He says that he is prepared to 
enter into a contract at that figure.’ That 
becomes not unimportant when I come to 
what is the real subject-matter of the 
complaint against Mr. Hall in _ this 
case. 
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Immediately after that telephone con- 
versation, Mr. Hall wrote to his client as 
follows: ‘Messrs. Webb’s tender is so 
much lower than the others that I have 
thought it necessary to obtain their con- 
firmation that they are ready to enter into 
a formal contract at that figure: they have 
given this confirmation on the telephone 
this morning. They say they can start the 
work immediately and complete within 
about six months, though they wish to 
consider further the time for completion 
before confirming. The result of the tenders 
and our subsequent inquiries therefore 
indicates that Messrs. Webb are able to 
carry out the work at a reasonable cost 
and within a reasonable time.’ The reply 
to that letter was in substance an expres- 
sion of willingness on the part of Mr. 
Johnson to accept the estimate of Webbs 
at the figure of £6,305 10s., although at 
the outset he had hoped to limit his 
liability to £6,000. I am satisfied that he 
would have accepted the estimate of 
£6,305 10s, but it is to be noted that at no 
time does he criticise Mr. Hall for having 
given the opportunity, which I have already 
mentioned, to Mr. Webb of resiling from 
his estimate figure, nor indeed in this 
action is any complaint made of that 
conduct on the part of Mr. Hall. 

Thereupon Mr. Hall wrote to Webbs 
accepting their tender of £6,305 10s., ‘on 
condition that your references which we 
discussed with you on the telephone are in 
order’. In that letter Mr. Hall enclosed a 
list of the other tenders which had been 
submitted. 

Mr. Hall then wrote to Webbs requesting 
them to give him a date for completion of 
the works. In September 1955 Mr. Hall 
rang up Mr. Webb on the telephone. At 
that time a meeting had been arranged on 
the site at which there were to be present 
Mr. Johnson and his wife, Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Webb. Mr. Webb told Mr. Hall in the 
course of that telephone conversation that 
he had made a mistake in his tender and 
must withdraw it. Mr. Hall asked him 
how the mistake arose, and told Mr. Webb 
that as he knew that they were due to meet 
on the site he must produce evidence of 
his mistake. He told Mr. Hall on the tele- 
phone that there were two mistakes. The 
first mistake was that on a matter of per- 
centage addition his estimator had sub- 
tracted £250 instead of adding it, making, 
of course, a difference of £500, and the 
second mistake was that his estimator had 
made an underestimate of £173 on the 
drains. These were mistakes to the dis- 
advantage of Mr. Webb, and he therefore 
intimated that his estimate was too low by 
the sum of those two amounts, namely, 
£673. 

Mr. Webb brought no evidence dealing 
with the error to the meeting on the site. 
Mr. Hall told me that Mr. Webb was quite 
adamant that he would not sign the con- 
tract at the tender figure; he would only 
sign the contract at that figure plus £673, 
or he offered to waive the £173 and to 
sign the contract at a figure of only 
£500 instead of £673 in excess of the 
Original estimate if the building owner, 
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Mr. Johnson, would waive the penalty 
clause. 

The defendant then wrote to Mr. Hall 
that ‘in view of all that has taken place, I 
think it best to abandon the project, for the 
time being’. 

Mr. Hall wrote back and said, in sub- 
stance, ‘Well, it is a matter for you to 
decide, but I think it only fair to tell you 
that if you abandon the project you will 
have incurred a liability for my fees and 
they will be upon the basis of the R.1.B.A. 
Scale for abandoned work’. Subject to 
liability in this action, it has now been 
agreed that the professional fees properly 
earned by Mr. Hall’s firm for the work he 
had done was the sum of £300. 

It now becomes necessary to investigate 
what is alleged to be the duty of an archi- 
tect, upon which the whole of those alle- 
gations of the breaches of duty in the 
Defence and Counterclaim are based. 
Before turning to the law with regard to 
what is the duty of an agent who is a pro- 
fessional man like an architect, I am going 
to deal shortly with the evidence. In 
addition to the oral evidence given by the 
plaintiff himself, who is, as I have said, a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute, evidence was 
given on behalf of the plaintiff by Mr. 
Duncan Scott, who is also a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute, and, I think, a member 
of the Practice Committee. Evidence was 
also given by Mr. Woodward, who is an 
Associate of the Royal Institute and is 
one of the Joint Honorary Secretaries 
of the Practice Committee. Evidence was 
given on behalf of Mr. Johnson by Mr. 
Lloyd, who is also a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute. Between them they ought to know 
what is the practice of the Royal Institute. 
Of course, there are other bodies, but it is 
the foremost and recognized body of the 
architectural profession. I am _ satisfied 
beyond a shadow of doubt by the evidence 
which has been given in this case that at 
One time it was a common practice for 
tenders to be opened in the presence of the 
tendering contractors. The practice, as I 
understand it, was for the tenders to be 
delivered to the architects as, of course, the 
agents for the building owner; for the 
architects to invite the tendering con- 
tractors to be present when the time came 
for them to be opened; for the architects 
to open the tenders in the presence of the 
contractors, and to read out not only the 
name of the tenderer but the amount of 
each tender, so that at that moment every 
contractor who cared to take the trouble to 
accept the invitation to attend heard 
immediately, and obviously before any 
contract was entered into, the amount of 
every other tender. There would be nothing 
that could be done about it, so far as I 
know, in law, assuming that the estimate 
was an offer which was capable of being 
turned into a contract by immediate 
acceptance, if, as the architect finished the 
last word, the man who found that he was 
the lowest tenderer got up and said ‘I 
withdraw my tender’. The only thing which 
is uncertain upon the evidence is as to 
whether the building owner, that is to say, 
the architect’s client, was present when that 


practice was adopted. I think ove of the 
witnesses told me that he was usually 
present, but I am quite satisfied tht he was 
not always present and that the 


: > Was no 
requirement that he should be present, ang 
it would be quite wrong for me ‘o regard 


that practice, which obtained Over a long 
period of time, as being justified oly when 
the building owner was present, his 
presence amounting to a tacit acceptance 
of what would otherwise have been 
breach of duty. 

In the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL for 5 December 
1936, which is the organ of the Royal 
Institute, there appears this: ‘The Joint 
Committee of London Architects and 
Builders have considered a suggestion that 
the old practice of opening tenders in the 
presence of the tenderers should be 
revived as the information so disclosed 
would be extremely useful to estimators 
and the knowledge gained by the con- 
tractors as to whether or not they were 
likely to secure the contract would be of 
considerable assistance to them. The 
Council’—that means the Council of the 
Royal Institute; the governing body of the 
profession—‘on the recommendations of 
the architect-members of the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, recommend’—I emphasise the word 
‘recommend’; and in fairness to Mr. 
Johnson’s case I would point out that it is 
not ‘direct’-—‘members in cases where it is 
not possible to open the tenders in the 
presence of the tenderers, to supply to the 
builders a list of the tenders as soon as 
possible after their receipt’. 

I now come to deal as shortly as I can 
with the law. Before I can ask myself 
whether there was a breach of duty by the 
architect in this case I have to ask myself 
what in law is the duty of an architect. | 
will refer in the first place to Halsbury’s 
Laws of England, Third Edition, Volume 1, 
page 183, paragraphs 427 and 428. 
Paragraph 427 says that if a principal in- 
structs his agent expressly as to how the 
contract is to be carried out the agent must 
carry it out in that way or fail to do so at 
his peril. That, of course, is not this case; 
there were no express instructions of that 
kind. 

Paragraph 428 says: ‘Where he is a pro- 
fessional agent, he must follow the ordinary 
course of business, and any special usages 
applicable to the particular case.’ 

Paragraph 434, page 186, says: ‘In the 
negotiation of a contract the agent must 
take all reasonable precautions that may be 
requisite for the protection of his principal. 
Any contract made by him must be in 
accordance with his instructions or with 
usage, and must truly represent the agree- 
ment of the parties. Its form must be such 
that it is capable of being enforced by the 
principal. If the contract be once com- 
pleted, the agent cannot rescind it nor vary 
its terms unless he is expressly authorised 
to do so. The agent must not be guilty ol 
unreasonable delay in carrying out his 
instructions, or in communicating to his 
principal any material information.’ 

Paragraph 393 says: ‘An agent also has 
implied authority to act in accordance with 
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the customs and usages of the place where, 
or the business in respect of. which, his 
express authority permits him to act, 
subject to the condition that such customs 
and us: ges must not be unreasonable, nor 
change the essential nature of the contract 
of agency. Provided the custom or usage is 
reasonable, the agent’s implied authority 
to act in accordance therewith is not 
affected by the fact that the principal may 
have been unaware of its existence; and the 
agent is entitled to indemnity from his 
principal against losses caused by acting in 
accordance therewith. What is a reasonable 
custom or usage is a question of law. It 
must be a generally recognised custom or 
ysage, and not merely a course of business 
between the agent and the third party.’ 

In Bowstead on Agency, 1951, Article 39 
at page 56 reads: ‘Every agent who is 
authorised to do any act in the course of 
his trade, profession, or business as an 
agent, has implied authority to do what- 
ever is usually incidental, in the ordinary 
course of such trade, profession, or busi- 
ness, to the execution of his express autho- 
rity, but not to do anything which is 
unusual in such trade, profession, or 
business, or which is neither necessary for 
nor incidental to the execution of his 
express authority.’ 

Article 40 at page 58 reads: ‘Every agent 
has implied authority to act, in the execu- 
tion of his express authority, according to 
the usage and customs of the particular 
place, market, or business in which he is 
employed.’ 

Article 44 at page 75 reads: ‘It is the 
duty of every agent strictly to pursue the 
terms of his authority and obey the lawful 
instructions of his principal; and, in the 
absence of express instructions, to act 
according to any lawful and reasonable 
usage applicable to the matter in hand, or 
where there is no special usage, and in all 
matters left to his discretion, to act in good 
faith, to the best of his judgment, and 
solely for the benefit of the principal.’ With 
great trepidation I would suggest, and I 
would myself prefer, instead of the words 
‘solely for the benefit of the principal’, the 
words ‘to avoid doing anything which he 
can reasonably foresee may be detrimental 
to the principal’. 

It was submitted to me that the proper 
way for me to approach the problem that 
[have to decide, namely, aye or no was 
there a breach of duty by Mr. Hall in this 
case, was, in the first place, to look at it 
quite apart from any custom, usage or 
practice, in other words, to treat him, I 
understand, just as though he was an agent 
and was not an architect. I find it difficult 
(0 divorce the question from the fact that 
he is an architect, although I am quite 
prepared to divorce it from the question of 
any Custom or usage, if custom or usage 
is something more difficult of proof than 
what I may call the recognised practice of a 
profession. I should have thought it was 
lar more difficult to prove that a thousand 
rabbits meant 1,100 rabbits or that a 
baker's dozen meant 13 than to prove the 
normal practice of the architectural pro- 
fession, the surveying profession or either 
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branch of the legal profession. It was said 
that the question I should ask myself was: 
Apart from any custom or usage, would 
the disclosure complained of in this action 
have constituted a breach of the architect’s 
duty to the client as his agent? Was the 
disclosure one which the architect might 
reasonably have thought was for his 
principal’s benefit? 

The gravamen of the defendant’s com- 
plaint is this: ‘Here were you, Mr. Hall, 
who, when you had learned of the dis- 
parity between the lowest and next lowest 
tenders, had discharged any ethical require- 
ment of the profession by instructing your 
assistant to warn Mr. Webb in the clearest 
possible terms of the possibility of having 
made a mistake. Having done that and 
having been met with the answer “‘My esti- 
mator does not make mistakes’’, how could 
you have thought that it could be other- 
wise than detrimental to your client to say 
to a man who might turn out to be un- 
scrupulous and dishonest, ‘‘Well, so far I 
have merely given you a vague hint not 
only that you are the lowest tenderer but 
that you are substantially lower than the 
next lowest one; I am now going to tell you 
the precise figure of the next lowest one so 
that by subtracting yours from that you 
will see that there is a difference of no less 
than £1,150 odd in figures around the 
£6,000 and £7,000 mark” ?’ 

I think the answer to that is this. 
Firstly, I do not think Mr. Hall could or 
should have foreseen that Mr. Webb 
would do as he did. He had, on 25 August, 
given to him (as I find) information which 
would have conveyed to any man that not 
only was his the lowest tender but that he 
was so substantially lower than the next 
lowest that he had better check his figures 
to see if some error had not crept in. 
Secondly, he had received an assurance 
that there was no error. Thirdly, in sending 
the figures, he was carrying out (as I am 
satisfied) the recognised practice of the 
architectural profession and acting in 
accordance with the recommendation set 
out in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL of 5 December 
1936, and, indeed, he was doing it at a later 
stage than was suggested by the words ‘as 
soon as possible’ which appear in that 
recommendation. I think that if it is right 
to follow the recommendation of the Royal 
Institute, the defendant is forced into this 
position, that if Mr. Hall had told Mr. 
Webb the amount of the other tenders 
either by opening them in the presence of 
the contractors or when he instructed Mr. 
Simpson to get in touch with him on 
25 August or, indeed, at any time earlier 
than the time at which he in fact did so, 
or, at any rate, earlier than 25 August, 
when, as I say, he gave the information 
which substantially conveyed the financial 
position, he would have been doing nothing 
wrong. But merely because he emphasised 
the disparity in the figures by giving the 
exact difference as opposed to indicating in 
the clearest possible terms that the dis- 
parity was a substantial one at a later 
stage than he might properly have done in 
accordance with the recommendation of an 
earlier stage, he has committed a breach 


of contract in the form of a breach of duty 
to his client. 

Applying the test which I am invited to 
apply, I find as a fact (so far as it is a 
question of fact) and as a question of law 
(which I really think it is when the facts are 
not in dispute as they are not here) that Mr. 
Hall committed no breach of his duty to 
his client when he revealed to Mr. Webb 
on 6 September of 1955 the amounts 
tendered by the unsuccessful tenderers. If 
I am wrong about that in the sense that 
the onus lies upon Mr. Hall to show 
something more than a mere recom- 
mendation or practice in the profession 
to do what he did and he has to discharge 
the burden of proving that practice 
amounts to a usage, that is to say, a recog- 
nised custom or usage of the architectural 
profession, I find as a fact upon the 
evidence before me that Mr. Hall has 
discharged that burden of proof. I think 
it is a perfectly proper and reasonable 
custom to disclose to the unsuccessful 
tenderers so that they may, as I have said, 
reconsider their commitments, allocate 
their plant, and deal with their staff, and so 
on and so forth, and I think it is an equally 
reasonable usage or custom to disclose 
to the successful tenderer so that he may 
consider whether he had made a mistake. 

I agree with the evidence given by Mr. 
Duncan Scott that outwardly, in the case 
of the disclosure to the successful tenderer 
of the amounts of the unsuccessful ten- 
derers’ tenders, you may incur the risk that 
an unscrupulous tenderer will increase his 
tender, not because he has made a mistake 
(though he may pretend that he has) but 
for the purpose of lifting his estimate to an 
amount much higher than it was but sub- 
stantially lower than the next lowest so that 
it would still pay the building owner to 
accept his increased tender rather than the 
next lowest one. 

In the result, therefore, I find as a fact, 
as I have said, that there was no breach 
by Mr. Hall either of the duty alleged in 
paragraph 2(a) of the Amended Defence 
and Counterclaim, or of the alternative 
duty in the light of the admitted and 
proved facts pleaded in paragraph 2(b) of 
the Defence and Counterclaim. In the 
result, therefore, the defence to this action 
fails, and it is unnecessary for me to con- 
sider the by no means easy question which 
would have arisen had I found that there 
was a breach of duty upon the part of the 
plaintiffs, namely, whether that breach of 
duty led to the builder, Webb, resiling from 
his estimate. 

In the result, therefore, the quantum 
being not in dispute, there will be judgment 
for the plaintiff on the claim for the sum of 
£300 with costs and there will be judgment 
for the plaintiff on the counterclaim with 
costs. 
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Correspondence 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Copy of a letter to the Editor of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in reply to that from Mr. E. D. Jefferiss 
Mathews in the September JOURNAL. 


Sir,—The relationship and collaboration 
between architect and engineer has been 
discussed at hundreds of meetings and in 
hundreds of technical papers without get- 
ting us very far, except to establish that 
nowadays such collaboration is necessary 
and should begin at the early stages of the 
job, and that this requires for its success 
that the architect and engineer should have 
sympathy and understanding for each 
other’s point of view. 

I quite agree with Mr. Mathews that 
such an understanding could and should 
be strengthened by a measure of ‘co- 
education’ of architects and engineers, but 
the best education is perhaps obtained by 
the experience of working together on a job. 

If we want to progress from here to find 
the answers to Mr. Mathews’ questions 
about organisation of the design team, then 
we will find the going very sticky indeed, 
simply because the problem is so complex 
that it is impossible to generalise. 

Think of the difference in kind and 
character between structures designed by 
architects and engineers, singly or in 
unison, ranging from water-reservoirs to 
war memorials, from factories to cathedrals. 

The great Italian engineer, Luigi Nervi, 
very strongly maintains that the engineer 
must be an architect and contractor at the 
same time, and that only thus is great 
architecture created. But would his kind 
of organisation be the best one to tackle 
the design of a hospital? There would seem 
to be no particular advantage in stipu- 
lating that the architect of a large hospital 
who is fully absorbed in satisfying the 
expectations of his many medical clients 
should also be the structural engineer and 
the contractor for the job. One could of 
course organise building activity vertically, 
so to speak, by creating organisations 
dealing completely with one kind of job 
only—but a little thought will soon con- 
vince one that even if this would work in 
some cases, it could not be elevated to a 
general principle, except for such parts of 
buildings as equipment, services and stan- 
dardised units. There is in fact a need for 
all kinds of groupings, according to the 
circumstances. 

If we are interested in creating the right 
conditions for the emergence of great 
architecture we must also face the fact that 
creative work is a labour of love by indi- 
viduals, and is not necessarily produced 
by rigid and rational organisation. We talk 
about architects and engineers as if they 
were all the same, whereas in fact what 
matters is that the leadership and impor- 
tant work goes to people of the necessary 
quality, and it matters less whether they 
are primarily architects or engineers—in 
fact the leader of a design team must be 
a bit of both. 
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As Mr. Mathews rightly points out, the 
conception and development of any design 
should come from a single master mind. 
This leader of the design team will nowa- 
days not be able to evolve all the details 
of the job himself, or with his own staff, 
he must rely on allied technicians to advise 
him, but he must through experience learn 
to understand at least the principles and 
possibilities of their work so that he can 
guide them into the channels which will 
produce unity and harmony. He should 
therefore be free to choose his collabora- 
tors, because the personal relationship is 
so important for a happy collaboration. 

This leads again to a discussion of the 
organisation of the design team, and it is 
of course important to discuss it, in spite 
of the complexity of the problem, for 
whereas organisation cannot by itself 
create good work, it can kill good work. 

But such a discussion—unless it is con- 
fined to the psychology of collaboration be- 
tween two individuals—must be broadened 
to include the whole process of building 
in our modern climate of technology from 
the conception of the scheme to _ its 
realisation. 

We are not dealing with the architect’s 
or the engineer’s point of view. There 
should be no such thing, only a client’s 
point of view, taking the word client in 
the widest sense as including both the 
users of the building and the general public 
in this and future generations, who will be 
forced to look at it. 

The client’s point of view should reflect 
the purpose of the building, and what we 
are discussing is how we can ensure that 
the client gets the best possible building 
for this purpose and for the available 
means. 

The part played by the client should cer- 
tainly be brought into the discussion; it is 
his prerogative to make decisions on policy, 
he also makes the fateful decision of 
choosing his technical advisers. These 
initial steps often determine the quality of 
the work for good or, alas so often, for bad. 

The contractor’s role, too, should come 
into the discussion, because methods of 
construction may determine design—may 
even in cases be the most important factor. 

Is the value of competition in tendering 
worth the resultant divorce between builder 
and designer? Is competition in design not 
equally important, and how can we 
organise that? 

There are certainly enough questions to 
tackle, and although I am painfully aware 
that I may have confused the issue by 
widening the scope of the discussion, my 
excuse is that it is only by facing these 
wider issues that we can hope to make 
progress. 

OVE ARUP 
‘A’ SERIES 
The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 
Dear Sir,—I was most interested in the 
article on standard paper sizes in the May 
JOURNAL. As I was setting up an Office 
shortly after that I decided to adopt the 
standards. I thought you might be in- 
terested to see how this has worked out. 


Of course there are difficuliics. The 
printer’s costs were much higher as every. 
thing, even the envelopes had to be made 
specially. The sizes do not tie up with the 
R.LB.A. Form of Contract or  logg| 
authorities’ application forms. There js 
trouble too with drawing paper ard photo. 
prints which are charged in mu!tiples of 
11 x 15. However, I think it is a vey 
worth-while experiment and I hope it 
catches on. 

Yours faithfully, 
B, HENDERSON-GRAY [4) 


MANCHESTER BUILDING FORUM 


Dear Sir,—The Manchester Society of 
Architects, the Manchester, Salford and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Asso. 
ciation and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Chartered Quantity Surveyors (Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors) have 
jointly formed the Manchester Building 
Forum. 

The object is to make it possible for all 
sides of the building industry to examine 
and discuss jointly mutual problems in the 
management of building projects. 

It is a non-political, non-executive 
organisation, aS such matters can be 
adequately dealt with by existing Joint 
Consultative Committees. 

Primarily, an Annual Forum will be 
held as a residential week-end, where 
national and local speakers will be invited 
to read papers on a mutually interesting 
subject. 

It is hoped that people of junior exe- 
cutive level of their particular sections of 
the building industry as well as the older 
and more experienced members will parti- 
cipate, putting forward their points of 
view in an open and free assembly where 
these views would be subject to the 
experience and examination of all sides. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAYDN W. SMITH [4), 
P.R.O., Manchester Building Forum. 


THE PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 


Dear Sir,—Your report on Eric Bird’ 
paper on ‘The Problem of Technical 
Information’ in the August issue of the 
JOURNAL was read with keen interest by 
members of the Architectural Institute o! 
British Columbia. In particular we noted 
the remark of Mr. Dargan Bullivant ‘It is 
interesting to reflect whether it should not 
be possible for us to undertake in some 
small way the role of an institute acting 
as a collecting centre’. 

That is exactly what is now being done 
by the architectural profession in Britisi 
Columbia. A separate legal entity has been 
set up—a non-profit association entitled 
‘Architects Materials Centre Association 
—and known familiarly as ‘The Archi 
tectural Centre’. 

The Centre is located on the fringe 0! 
Vancouver’s downtown, in a new building. 


and comprises the offices and countl 


chamber of the Architectural Institute 0 
B.C. surrounded by 3,500 sq. ft. of library 
space administered by the Association. 
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Essentially the Centre provides a cata- 
jogue brary set up under the standard 
filing system of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada—a library (not a show- 


room) of building materials and a con- 
ference room for construction industry 
groups 


~ The membership comprises all the archi- 
tects and students of architecture in the 
Province, all consulting, structural, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineers, all building 
inspectors and in addition any person in 
the construction industry can become a 
member for a small annual fee. 

As far as can be ascertained this is the 
first time, in any part of the world, that 
acentre for building information has been 
set up directly by the architectural profes- 
sion. In addition to its direct practical 
advantages it embodies the thinking of our 
Institute on public relations, i.e. that if we 
offer something of ‘concrete’ advantage to 
the public and our colleagues in the con- 
struction industries they may come to think 
well of architects. 

Yours truly, 
WARNETT KENNEDY [4], 
Executive Director, A.M.C.A., A.1.B.C. 





The Professions 
and the Ex-Regular 


by Air Chief Marshal Sir 


Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Director of Resettlement to the 
Regular Forces Resettlement 
Service of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service 


LET ME BEGIN by thanking the editor for 
this opportunity to tell you about our 
resettlement work and its connection with 
the professions. 

The Regular Forces Resettlement Service 
provides a national scheme for the resettle- 
ment of regulars—officers and other ranks 
—tetiring prematurely or normally from 
the Services. Because the officer presents, 
relatively, the greater resettlement problem 
and is more likely to be drawn to the 
es my remarks will be confined 
to him. 


The Problem 


Fach year until 1962, some 1,500 regular 
officers are to retire prematurely, in addition 
0 normal retirements which average 4,000 
annually. Most will be seeking civilian 
employment. 


Measures Taken 


The Resettlement Service co-ordinates the 
various advisory and placing services of 
the Ministry of Labour and certain volun- 
lary organisations, notably the Officers’ 
Association. Nationally, the Ministry is 
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advised by the Resettlement Advisory 
Board consisting of Sir Frederic Hooper, 
Managing Director of Schweppes, Ltd., 
as Chairman, Major-General C. A. L. 
Dunphie, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Chairman 
and Managing Director of Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., Mr. W. D. Goss, O.B.E., 
former National Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, Mr. W. H. 
McFadzean, Chairman and Managing 
Director of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, Ltd., and Mr. J. McLean, C.B.E., 
Chairman of George Wills and Sons, Ltd., 
and past-President of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

The work of interviewing, advising and 
submitting officers to employment is under- 
taken by the Officers’ Association in Lon- 
don, Glasgow and Belfast, and at 48 special 
local offices of the Ministry of Labour 
situated in the principal towns throughout 
Britain. Resettlement committees usually 
with a leading local industrialist as chair- 
man, are functioning in Scotland, Wales 
and the Ministry’s regions in England, at 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, London, Reading, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Birmingham, Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds and Newcastle 
upon Tyne. These committees aim to stimu- 
late local interest and develop employment 
opportunities for ex-regulars in their areas. 
They provide means of obtaining expert 
advice on individual resettlement problems 
where this cannot be satisfactorily provided 
otherwise and their members select ex- 
regulars for short courses of reorientation 
training. 


Professions 


At least 50 per cent of officers retiring hope 
to enter industry and commerce or one of 
the professions associated with them, others 
are interested in teaching, civil service and 
similar careers, while some wish to emi- 
grate. Part of my task is to explore the 
prospects for ex-regulars in the various 
professions. 

At this stage I’d like to describe the sort 
of officer coming out. He is likely to be of 
major/lieut.-colonel (or equivalent) rank, 
aged between 35 and 45, healthy, well 
educated, intelligent, mature, loyal and, 
above all, accustomed to responsibility. A 
few only will have technical qualifications 
of professional or industrial value, but 
there will be good potential material in all. 
In outlook, he is reasonably modest and 
seriously minded. The officer hoping to 
qualify in a profession is going to take the 
matter realistically. He knows he will be 
studying alongside the normal entrant much 
younger than himself and probably less 
burdened with home commitments, that 
the lengthy period of training will mean 
sustained concentration, hard and some- 
times dull work, not to mention sacrifice 
of leisure time and money. Nevertheless I 
am pretty confident that his character, 
personal qualities and his realisation of the 
value of a professional qualification as a 
security for the future, will see him through. 

My discussions with professional bodies 
have centred on three questions. First, is 
the profession over or under populated? 
Secondly, are any special arrangements 


possible for ex-regulars? Finally, in order 
to provide those interested with sound 
preliminary advice, I seek the organisation’s 
help in writing a short explanatory article, 
for publication to the Services, describing 
the methods of qualifying, educational 
standards required,.and the scope for 
entrants over 35. I have met with the utmost 
co-operation from all the professional 
bodies I have approached, both in the 
preparation of this article and in their 
readiness to give candid advice to any 
serious inquirer. 


Special Arrangements 


Professions vary considerably in their pro- 
vision for ex-regulars. For instance, both 
organisations for professional secretaryship 
allow certain types of Service administrative 
experience to count, towards the period of 
qualifying service, which is the pre- 
requisite for admission to membership. 
In addition they grant exemptions in one 
or two Intermediate subjects where certain 
promotion and Staff College examinations 
have been passed in the subjects equivalent 
to those of the professional syllabus. One 
association in a kindred profession has 
recently agreed to reduce the period of 
qualifying employment by two years where 
individual officers are considered suitable. 
Others feel they cannot go beyond advice 
and information, taking the view that the 
late entrant will need the full training time 
under articles to acquire adequate academic 
knowledge and practical experience and 
that it would not help to reduce the period. 
While I must respect and accept such expert 
opinion, I would have thought that indi- 
vidual ex-regular officers can, in maturity 
and education, compare favourably with 
university graduate entrants who have read 
a non-related subject and who, in some 
professions, are thereby accorded a two- 
year concession in training. These, however, 
are questions each profession must decide 
in the light of its individual circumstances 
and the Resettlement Service cannot do 
more than put the position to each. 

May I finally suggest a few ways in which 
professional men and women can help 
individually in this national problem. First, 
their influential place in the business com- 
munity may well offer the opportunity to 
counter any remaining prejudice in the 
business world that the ex-regular is too 
inflexibly minded, or too lacking in initia- 
tive and drive to make a success of a 
business career. That this is not the case 
is clear from the increasing number of 
vacancies, likely to suit ex-regulars, that are 
daily being notified by employers, many 
of whom are so impressed that they are 
constantly coming back, after a_ short 
interval, ‘for more’. Should you hear of 
openings, particularly where officers over 
40 may be considered, all you need do is 
to let the local employment exchange 
know. One last, and rather personal, way 
of helping—should you come across an 
ex-regular studying in your profession, I 
hope you may be able to offer him a word 
of good advice and encouragement—he’s 
sure to welcome it at what will be, for him, 
a difficult time. 
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Chinese Domestic 
Architecture 


PUBLICATIONS available in the West illus- 
trate and describe only certain kinds of 
Chinese architecture. What might be 
called official buildings have been dealt 
with in some detail, notably in two recent 


publications—The Art and Architecture of 


China in the Pelican History of Art Series, 
in which the architectural section is 
written by Alexander Soper; and Chinese 
Art by William Willetts, also published by 
Penguin Books, in which the last chapter 
is on architecture. 

By official architecture I mean architec- 
ture built or controlled by the central 
authorities, or conforming to it in charac- 
ter. For at least 2,000 years this kind 
of architecture remained remarkably con- 
stant over the whole of the Chinese Empire, 
representing the style of the Imperial 
Government in its capitals, wherever 
established, and in its far-flung adminis- 
trative and military centres. The style 
remained basically the same because, in 
spite of such influences as Indian Buddhism 
and Mongol invasions, Han culture based 
on a feudal-bureaucratic civilisation re- 
mained dominant throughout this period. 
The enclosures and gate-houses of the 
walled cities, the halls of the palaces and 
temples, and to some extent the typical 
courtyard houses are all fairly familiar to 
us. There are, however, many types of 
buildings which do not conform to this 
Official type of architecture—the buildings 
of the market towns, the villages and farm- 
steads, and of the minority peoples with 
cultures quite different from that of the 
dominant Han people. 

A book recently published in China is 
the first I have seen to attempt a systematic 
study of the Chinese house. It shows many 
examples of the typical courtyard dwelling, 
but also other types including those of 
distinct groups such as the Mongols and 
Hakkas. It also has a study of the develop- 
ment of the Chinese house from late 
Neolithic times through the important 
formative period of the Han Dynasty 
(202 B.c.-A.D. 220) up to the Ming and 
Ching Dynasties. 

The book, A Short Study of the Chinese 
House, is by Liu Tun-Chen based on 
material collected by the Chinese Architec- 
tural Research Unit formed jointly by the 
Architectural Research Institute and the 
Nanking College of Engineering. It is pub- 
lished by the Architectural and Engineering 
Publishing House. 

This book contains much valuable 
material, though the author is the first to 
admit that it is only a partial study and 
does not represent the whole picture. The 
illustrations present, most often in plan 
form, but with a large number of photo- 


graphs and drawings, the following 
material. 
Figs. I-35: Historical examples from 


excavations, burial models, stone engrav- 
ings, book illustrations, etc. 36-4]: Houses 
circular on plan. 42-47: Houses rectangular 
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on plan entered at one end. 48-62: Houses 
rectangular on plan entered on the long 
side. 63-67: Houses L-shape on plan. 
68-73: Single-storey houses built round 
three sides of a courtyard. 74-76: Similar 
houses with two storeys. 77-/02: Single- 
storey courtyard houses. /03-106: Two- 
storey courtyard houses. /07—113: Houses 
with a combination of open and closed 
courtyards. //4-117: Hakka dwellings 
rectangular on plan. //8-J20: Hakka 
dwellings circular on plan. /2/—]24: Cave 
dwellings. 

The author draws some general conclu- 
sions about the form of Chinese houses 
from his study of the material collected so 
far. 

Poor peasants, hired farm labourers and 
urban artisans mostly lived in small dwell- 
ings without courtyards, entered at the end, 
or L-shaped; or entered on the long side 
with one or two bays, or in small caves 
(underground dwellings or excavated in 
hillsides, in the loess districts). 

Rich peasants, landlords, merchants, 
officials and aristocrats lived in dwell- 
ings with three or more bays, entered on 
the long side; in houses built round three 
sides of a courtyard; in enclosed courtyard 
houses; or in a combination of the last two. 

He discusses the effect of geology and 
climate on such types of houses as Neo- 
lithic pits, the wooden structures which 
followed them, the caves in the loess areas, 
buildings with walls of pisé, etc. It is only 
for instance, in the north and north-east, 
with cold dry weather and little rain, that 
flat roofs of mud and wheat-straw are used. 

The author, in discussing elevational 
treatment, points out that Chinese houses 
are often symmetrical in front but asym- 
metrical at the sides, and that there are two 
main methods of treating the front eleva- 
tion: either the central feature—porch, 
door or window—is emphasised or the 
central part of the wall is dropped to give 
more light to the courtyard, and the ends 
are emphasised. In the villages and some 
small towns in the south there are dwellings 
which are asymmetrical both in front and 
at the sides. 

It is of course impossible for anyone 
without a wide knowledge of Chinese 
domestic architecture to say whether the 
selection of the material is representative. 
It is doubtful whether even in China there 
are many people in a position to do so 
because the subject has hitherto been 
largely neglected. My own knowledge is 
limited in time to one short visit, and in 
place mainly to some of the larger cities 
and the railway lines connecting them. 
These latter, however, did give a good 
opportunity for surveying a wide range of 
domestic buildings from Peking to Canton. 

I was struck by several types of free- 
standing non-courtyard houses, mostly in 
the central provinces. Sketches of three of 
these types are shown (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3). 
The first is a type of half-timbered house 
set on a brick base, with elaborate carving 
round the entrance, and a tiled roof; 
curiously similar to some _ half-timbered 
dwellings in Central Europe. The second 
shows a very dignified form of house with 


walls of rammed earth, with a recesseq 
entrance bay closed by half-doors anq 
decorated with carved spandrels arid centre. 
piece above the door, and with a central 
ornament on the roof-ridge as well as the 
usual ridge terminal features. The third 
shows a two-storey house with recesseq 
centre bay and a balcony. Nothing resem. 
bling these three types is shown in this 
book where most of the free-standing 
non-courtyard houses are of a simpler 
poorer character. 

Another interesting type of house which 
is not illustrated is that found in Canton, 
where three- or four-storey dwellings are 
built on very narrow but deep sites with 
shops on the ground floor facing the street. 
These could hardly be more different jn 
character from the typical Peking court. 
yard house. 

As the work of the Research Unit pro. 
ceeds many further types of house will 
certainly be recorded and the author's 
tentative conclusions may of course be 
modified. 

When it comes to the method of classify. 
ing and presenting the material, I think that 
there are grounds for some criticism. As 
may be seen from the list above, the 
classification is primarily by basic plan 
form rather than by stylistic character 
corresponding to a cultural area or group. 
Comment is made on the influence of the 
social position and wealth of the occupants 
and on the effect of climate and local 
materials, but in what seems to be rather a 
perfunctory manner. In order thoroughly 
to understand the considerable stylistic 
differences between the different types of 
dwelling—for instance between those shown 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, which are all of about 


Fig. 3: HOPEI 
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so different from, for instance, the typical 
Han courtyard house. If reasons for differ- 
ences in form and style are going to be 
explained—and this is a prerequisite for 
a full understanding of any architecture— 
then the way of life that gave rise to them 
must be fully analysed. The methods of 
production, whether agricultural, handi- 
craft or industrial, and the social organisa- 
tion corresponding to them, must be 
studied as well as the traditions which may 
reach back over centuries and have a pro- 
found influence on all the art and customs 
of that particular group. 

A study of the wider social and cultural 
background which gave rise to each 
distinctive type of dwelling would also have 
brought out another aspect which is 
neglected in this publication; that is the 
relationship of each house to its neighbour 
and to the urban or village ensemble. In 
some of the villages I have seen it is 
precisely the repetition of house types which 
gives them their fine architectural char- 
acter. For instance, Fig. 4 shows how the 
entrance elevations of two or more 
adjacent houses of a courtyard type set up 
arhythm which is much more interesting 
than that of a single house. Figs. 5 and 6 
give other examples. 

In our present stage of development, 
where town and country planning have 





Fig. 4: HUNAN 
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contemporary designs, does not share this 
approach, but seems rather to treat each 
house type as something which can be 
isolated from its environment and con- 
sidered only on its own merit. 

However, the main thing is that this book 
contains a lot of new and valuable material. 
It is perhaps difficult for us in Europe, 
where at least all the main types of domes- 
tic architecture have been studied and pre- 
sented in innumerable excellent publica- 
tions, to realise how important it is that this 
research work has been started in China, 
where the material is quite as rich as in 
Europe, and almost entirely unrecorded. 
This book is therefore to be heartily wel- 
comed, I hope as the first in a long series. 

R. T. F. SKINNER [4] 


An abridged translation of the text of the book has 
been made by Liao Hung-Ying (Mrs. Bryan), to which 
the author of this article has added a few notes, and is 
available at Collet’s Chinese Bookshop. 





Book Reviews 


Chinese Art, by William Willetts. (Pelican 
Books A358.) 2 vols. 7 in. Penguin Books. 
1958. 15s. (Section on Architecture Vol. 2.) 


This two-volume Pelican deals with its huge 
subject on a novel plan. It discusses in 
chronological order seven main historical 
phases from late neolithic times onwards, 
and associates with each phase one art- 
form which is specially characteristic of it. 
Thus in turn Mr. Willetts surveys pre- 
historic jade; bronze before and during the 
first millennium B.c.; Han dynasty lacquers 
and silk from the 2nd century B.c. to the 
3rd century A.D.; Buddhist sculpture 
between the 3rd and 7th centuries A.D.; 
T’ang pottery (7th to 10th centuries); and 
Sung and Yiian painting and calligraphy 
(11th to 13th centuries). The section on 
architecture comes last simply because 
most of the remaining examples of towns 
and buildings date only from the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties, that is from the 14th 
century onwards; but the author includes 
some discussion of previous developments. 

The book is very interesting and worth 
reading as a whole, and Mr. Willetts’ social 
and technological approach to his material 
provides fascinatingly detailed information 
about the raw materials, the media and the 
techniques of the arts, from paper-making 
to sericulture. While the section on archi- 
tecture is hardly at the level of the rest of 
the book, it is nevertheless a valuable 
introduction to a tradition of architecture 
and town planning which in relation to its 
historical and aesthetic importance is very 
poorly documented in English—in con- 





book of this kind. A short discussion of 
Chinese towns and town-planning prin- 
ciples is followed by a description of the 
plan of Peking and of the main incidents 
and compositions along its five-mile long 
axis. There are sections on the garden 
and its contrasts with the layout of build- 
ings, on the main structural system used in 
the traditional hall and on the eaves 
bracketing systems. There is a discussion 
of the origin of the curved roof, a section 
on pagodas and a most interesting section 
on bridges, including a note on the 6th- 
century ‘Great Stone Bridge’ in Hopei with 
its single, flat segmental arch of 123 ft. 
span, one of the greatest bridges in all 
history. 

It is possible to criticise in Mr. Willetts 
a tendency to overstress technical con- 
siderations such as materials and structure 
as causes of architectural forms and their 
change, as for instance where he attributes 
the stability of Chinese architectural 
forms, in contrast to the variety of his- 
torical styles typical of Europe, to the 
Chinese use of wood as a building material. 
There have been far too many changes in 
European architecture not accompanied 
by changes in materials or structure for 
such a theory to be tenable. 

It is a limitation of the architectural 
chapters, of which it would be churlish to 
complain within the scope of the book as a 
whole, that only a few main aspects of 
‘official’ building have been examined and, 
for example, the wealth and variety of 
domestic building hardly touched upon. 
It is a more serious limitation that the 
sources are still in the main the compara- 
tively small stock of European books, and 
that very little use has been made of the 
rapidly increasing volume of contemporary 
Chinese publications and studies. 

ANDREW BOYD [4] 


The Early Architecture of Georgia, by 
F. D. Nichols. 13 in. xv + 292 pp. incl. 
illus. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press; London: O.U.P. 1957. £6. 


This is an exquisitely produced book, 
about which it would be impertinent for 
an Englishman to comment in detail. It is 
firstly a pictorial survey of great interest, 
principally compiled from the work of the 
late Frances Benjamin Johnston, who for 
more than half a century photographed 
the historical buildings of the United 
States with energy, judgment and taste. 
Secondly, it is an authoritative, fully 
documented analysis of the architecture of 
the state in the Colonial and pre-Civil War 
eras. Some early plans are included. 

a. ©. 2 
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North Somerset and Bristol, by Nikolaus 
Pevsner. (The Buildings of England series, 
BE 13.) 7} in. 510 pp. incl. illus. + 72 pls. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 1958. 
10s. 6d. (paper ed.). 


It was not surprising to find Somerset 
divided into two volumes; this one takes 
in nearly half the county, viz., the north- 
east part adjoining Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire, including Bath and Wells but 
not Glastonbury; Bristol (formerly in 
Gloucestershire and Somerset) has a 
separate section. Perhaps the most valuable 
single contribution is the thorough re- 
assessment of Wells Cathedral, including 
the documentary dating of the western half, 
that work of pioneering Gothic. Unusual 
features that strike one are the curious 
concave external outlines (so to say) of a 
Bristol monument and St. Mary Redcliffe 
doorway, both of the early 14th century; 
of the latter an Indian inspiration is quoted, 


one would have thought Spanish or 
Portuguese. Striking also are the all- 
tracery windows of Clevedon Court of 


the same period. The comparative eleva- 
tions of church towers (reminiscent of 
Gerald Cobb’s on those in the City of 
London) are a happy thought. Domesti- 
cally, a find is the former house in Small 
Street, Bristol, obviously the ‘Colston’s 
House’ of Garner & Stratton and Banister 
Fletcher that the reviewer long ago gave 
up as lost. The usual invaluable survey of 
work by periods in the Introduction 
includes examples by Bodley, Sedding and 
Leonard Stokes, and the outstanding 
Central Library, Bristol, by Holden, is 
illustrated. There are ‘plans’ of the two 
Cathedrals which, however, only show the 
eastern parts, and there is one of that 
remarkable group, the precinct and market- 
place of Wells. 


South and West Somerset, by Nikolaus 
Pevsner. (The Buildings of England series, 
BE 14.) 7 in. 394 + ‘notes’ pp. including 
double-pl. map + 56 pls. and pp. of illus. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 1958. 
8s. 6d. (paper ed.). 


The chief place included in this second 
volume on the county is Glastonbury, 
which is adequately described; a block plan 
would have made clearer the relation 
between the abbey and other buildings and 
the excavated Saxon remains. Culbone is 
also included, with the question whether it 
is England’s smallest church left open. 
Other features of special interest are 
Norman sculptures, a 14th-century tall 
reredos (from Wellington) and curious 
cresting over a tomb-recess (at Pendomer); 
the varied and lovely manor-houses are 
done justice to, including ‘most lovable’ 
Montacute, and a good specimen of 
Kempe’s glass is illustrated. The full 
Introduction (61 pages)—the same in both 
volumes, with initials to differentiate the 
volume references—is, as often, the best 
thing in the book. Page references in the 
captions, reversing the plate references in 
the text margins, would be useful if there 
is room for them. 

H. V. M. R. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Inaugural General Meeting, Tuesday 4 Novem- 
ber 1958 at 6 p.m. The Inaugural General 
Meeting of the Session 1958-59 will be held 
on Tuesday 4 November 1958 at 6 p.m. for 
the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Ninth General 
Meeting of the Session 1957-58 held on 
17 June. 

Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., 
President, to deliver his Inaugural Address. 

To unveil the portrait of Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross, M.A., D.C.L., Past President, by Mr. 
A. R. Middleton Todd, R.A. 

To present the London Architecture Bronze 
Medal 1957 to Messrs. Edward Armstrong and 
Frederick MacManus [FF] for Brunel House, 
105 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

To present R.I.B.A. Awards for Distinction 
in Town Planning to Mr. Anthony Minoprio, 
M.A., A.M.T.P.I. [F] and Mr. J. Lewis 
Womersley, M.T.P.I. [F]. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Science Lecture, Tuesday 21 October 1958, at 
6 p.m. There will be a Science Lecture at 6 p.m. 
on Tuesday 21 October when Mr. R. Llewelyn 
Davies, M.A. [F] and Mr. John Weeks [4] will 
read papers on ‘Progress in Hospital Planning’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


British Architects’ Conference, Cardiff, 10-13 
June 1959. The British Architects’ Conference 
in 1959 will be held at Cardiff from 10to 13 June, 
at the invitation of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects. Particulars of the programme 
will be issued in due course. 


Classes of Retired Members. Under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 15 applications may be 
received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of ‘Retired Fellows’, 
‘Retired Associates’ or ‘Retired Licentiates’. 

The Bye-law is as follows: ‘Any Fellow, 
Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of 55 and has retired from practice may, 
subject to the approval of the Council, be 
transferred without election to the class of 
“Retired Fellows’, “Retired Associates’, or 
“Retired Licentiates”, as the case may be, but 
in such case his interest in, or claim against the 
property of the Royal Institute shall cease.’ 

‘The amount of the annual subscription pay- 
able by such “‘Retired Fellow’’, “‘Retired Asso- 
ciate’, or “Retired Licentiate’’ shall be one 
guinea, or such amount as may be determined 
by resolution of the Council, excepting in the 
case of those who have paid subscriptions as 
full members for 30 years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A “Retired 
Fellow’, “Retired Associate’, or ‘Retired 
Licentiate”’ shall have the right to use the affix 
of his class with the word “Retired” after it, 
shall be entitled to receive the JOURNAL and 
Kalendar, shall be entitled to the use of the 
Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to 
vote. A “Retired Fellow’’, ‘“‘Retired Associate”’, 
or “Retired Licentiate” shall not engage in any 
avocation which in the opinion of the Council 
is inconsistent with that of architecture. Noth- 
ing contained in this Bye-law shall affect the 
rights of persons who at the date of the passing 
of this Bye-law are members of the classes of 
“Retired Fellows” and “Retired Members of 
the Society of Architects”’.’ 


Formal Admission of New Members at Genera) 
Meetings. New members will be asked to notify 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., beforehand of the date 
of the General Meeting at which they desire to 
be introduced and a printed postcard will be 
sent to each newly elected member for thi 
purpose. On arrival at the R.I-B.A. on the 
evening of the General Meeting new member 
must notify the office of their presence and yil 
then take their places in the seats special) 
numbered and reserved for their use. On bein 
asked to present themselves for formal admis. 
sion, the new members will file out in turn into 
the left-hand aisle and after shaking hands with 
the President (or Chairman) will return to their 
seats by way of the centre aisle. 

Formal admission will take place at all the 
Ordinary General Meetings of the Session, with 
the exception of the following: 4 November 
1958, Inaugural Meeting; 3 February 1959 
Presentation of Prizes; 7 April 1959, Presep. 
tation of Royal Gold Medal. 


CURRENT R.I.B.A. PUBLICATIONS 


The following is a list of the main R.I.BA 
publications with their prices. 


Agreement, Forms of 

Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Private Building Owner and an Architect or 
a Firm of Architects. 

Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Building Owner (being a Statutory Authority) 
and an Architect or a Firm of Architects. 
Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Housing Work. 


Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Multi-Storey Flats 
Form of Agreement between the Promoters 
and a Firm of Architects appointed as the 
Result of a Competition. 

Price 6d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 44d. 

Architect and His Work, The 

Price 6d. Postage 44d. 


Before You Build. Free 


Certificates, Architects’, Form Prepared by the 


Practice Committee 

Copyright Book of 100 Certificates. 

Price 17s. (inclusive of purchase tax). Postage 
ls. 6d. 

Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Pro 
fessional Charges 
Price 6d. Postage 3d. 
Contract, Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions 

For use with quantities: 1939 revised 1957 
Copyright. 

For use without quantities: 1939 revised 1957 
Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 6d. 
Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use with quantities: 1939 revised 1957. Copy: 
right. 
Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use without quantities: 1939 revised 195 
Copyright. 

Price 2s. 54d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 6d. 
Fixed Fee Form of Prime Cost Contract for 
use in the repair of war-damaged property: 
1946 revised 1956. Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. (inclusive of purchase tax) 
Postage 6d. 
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Cost Plus Percentage Form of Prime Cost 
Contract ‘or use in the repair of war-damaged 


property: 1946 revised 1956. Copyright. 
Price 2s. 2d. (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage Gd. 


Examination, Intermediate, Questions Set At 
Price Is. per examination. Postage 44d. 
Examination, Professional Practice, Questions 
Set At 

Price 6d. per examination. Postage 3d. 
Examinations, Final and Special Final, Ques- 
tions Set At er 

Price ly. per examination. Postage 44d. 

Forms of Articles of Pupilage 

Copyright. Price 1s. 8d. (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 3d. 

Membership of the R.I.B.A. 

Particulars of the Qualifications for Associate- 


ship. 
Price 2s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


Party Wall Notice Forms, for Use Under the 
London Building Act 


Form A—Party Structures. 
Form B—Party Fence Walls. 


Form C—Intention to Build within Ten Feet 
and at a lower level than the bottom of the 
foundations of adjoining Owner’s Building. 


Form D—Intention to build within Twenty 
Feet of the adjoining Owner’s Independent 
Building and to a depth as defined in Section 
50(1)(b). 

Form E—Party Walls and Party Fence Walls 
on line of Junction of adjoining lands. 


Form F—Walls or Fence Walls on Building 
Owner’s land with footings and foundations 
projecting into adjoining Owner’s land. 

Form G—Selection of Third Surveyor. 

Price 7d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax): 
Postage 3d. 

Prizes and Studentships (Pamphlet) 

Price 3s. Postage 6d. 


Tender, Form of, for use by Nominated Suppliers 
Price 2d. per form. Postage 3s. 2d. per dozen 
(Post free). 


Symposia Reports 

Family Life in High Density Housing, with 
particular reference to the Design of Space about 
Buildings. Price 10s. Postage 8d. 


Design of Teaching Laboratories in Universities 
and Colleges of Advanced Technology. Price 
7s. 6d. Postage free. 


Design Pays, the Private Enterprise House and 
its Setting. Price 5s. Postage free. 


Correspondence with the Institute. In order to 
facilitate speedier attention to correspondence, 
and to relieve the staff of a great deal of 
research, it is particularly requested that 
members and Students will kindly state in all 
correspondence with the Institute the class of 
— (F, A, L or Student) to which they 
ong. 


COMPETITIONS 


New Technical College, Glasgow. Last date for 
submitting designs: 8 December 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for September, page 395. 


Wokingham County Infants’ School. Last date 
for submitting designs: 15 December 1958. 
Full particulars were published in 

JOURNAL for August, page 355. 


the 


International Competition. A note has been 
Teceived from the International Union of 


OCTOBER 1958 


Architects that the conditions of the following 
competition have been approved by them: 


Monument to Jose Batlle, Montevideo 
(Uruguay). Last day for submitting designs 
is 15 December for competitors living in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay, and 
for competitors elsewhere, 30 December 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for July, page 323. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association. Hon. 
Secretary, P. B. Davenport [A], Winstone, 
Pittville Circus Road, Cheltenham, Glos. 


Institute of South African Architects. The 
Institute’s postal address is now P.O. Box 7322, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Institute of Northern Rhodesian Architects. 
President, A. H. Lewis [A]. 


Indian Institute of Architects. President, B. D. 
Mhatre. Joint Hon. Secretaries, A. S. Patil [F] 
and C. S. H. Jhabvala [A], Prospect Chambers 
Annexe, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Fort, 
Bombay, India. 


Institute of Architects of Malaya. President, 
Rolf Koren [A], c/o Messrs. E. E. Keen and 
Partners, P.O. Box 288, Bank of China Build- 
ing, Ist Floor, Battery Road, Singapore, 1. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Architects’ Christian Union. An_ informal 
reception will be held in the R.I.B.A. Jarvis 
Hall on Thursday 16 October 1958, from 
6.30 to 8.30 p.m. (with buffet) and will be open 
to all members of the profession to meet the 
guest speaker, the Rt. Rev. Hugh R. Gough, 
O.B.E., M.A., Bishop of Barking. 


S.P.A.B. Annual Course on Repair of Ancient 
Buildings. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings is again providing facilities 
for architects and surveyors interested in and 
responsible for old buildings to obtain know- 
ledge of its principles and methods of repair, 
and is arranging its annual course, consisting 
of lectures, discussions and visits, to cover the 
many important aspects of repair work. 

The Society is anxious to secure that those 
dealing with old buildings should understand 
not only traditional constructional methods, 
but also the principles underlying the sym- 
pathetic and conservative treatment of old 
buildings, whether ecclesiastical or secular. In 
view of the specialist nature of work of this 
character, the Society believes that the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand some of the 
problems which arise will be helpful to archi- 
tects interested in this subject. 

It is hoped that local authorities and others 
who have buildings in their care or have 
dealings with them will be able to give facilities 
to the architect members of their staff to take 
advantage of this scheme. 

The Society instituted this specialised course 
in 1951, and it has been held annually since 
then. Over the period, more than 200 architects 
have had the opportunity of seeing how the 
problems of repairs are met, and many hun- 
dreds of miles have been travelled to various 
parts of the country to see the particular jobs 
in progress. It is on the practical aspect of the 
course that the Society lays emphasis. 

The course will be held from Monday 13 
October to Saturday 18 October 1958, and 
the Society invites those who are interested to 
apply for further details to: The Secretary, 
S.P.A.B., 55 Great Ormond Street, London, 
W.C.1 (Holborn 2646). 


Review of Construction and Materials. In the 
note on the Wallfold folding doors and walls 
on page 389 of the September issue of the 
JOURNAL, the address of the makers, Home 
Fittings (Great Britain) Ltd., should have been 
given as Victoria Works, Hill Top, West 
Bromwich, Staffs. 

The aluminium refuse hoppers produced by 
Code Designs Ltd., were developed at the 
request of and in conjunction with the London 
County Council. 


Mannheim Conference on Community and 
Neighbourhood Planning. A conference on 
‘Community and Neighbourhood Planning— 
the Town and its Outskirts’ is to be held by 
the Deutscher Verband fiir Wohnungswesen, 
Stadtebau and Raumplanung at its twelfth 
annual meeting at Mannheim from 24 to 25 
October 1958. 

Further information on the conference and 
details about participation can be obtained 
from the general secretariat of the organisation 
at K6lIn, Hohenzollernring 79-81, German 
Federal Republic. 


Harvard Graduate School of Design. Ad- 
vanced Studies. The Harvard Graduate School 
of Design receives numerous requests from 
advanced students and professionals in many 
countries who wish to work on special design 
projects or on related research without 
becoming candidates for a degree. Neither the 
professional graduate curricula in architecture, 
landscape architecture, and city planning nor 
the programme leading to the Ph.D. degree will 
meet the needs of such persons. The Faculty of 
Design has accordingly established an advisory 
Committee on Advanced Studies. 

The Committee is now ready to hear from 
advanced scholars and professionals who are 
not candidates for a degree but who may wish 
to carry out special projects in architecture, 
landscape architecture, or city and regional 
planning. If accepted, they would work inde- 
pendently but with occasional guidance from 
one or more members of the Faculty or of the 
research staff of the School’s Center for Urban 
Studies. Only applicants of demonstrated com- 
petence and advanced professional accomplish- 
ment will be considered. 

In their scope, proposed projects might 
embrace any aspect of man’s physical environ- 
ment. For example, there exists a need for 
intensive research into the design aspects of: the 
industrialisation of the building industry; the 
development of new construction methods and 
materials; the growing mobility of society 
through rapid advances in means and methods 
of transportation; and the increasing artificial 
control of climate. These possible areas of study 
are by no means exclusive of others that may 
recommend themselves. 

Any person desiring to have the Graduate 
School of Design consider his proposed pro- 
gramme of advanced study should send to the 
Chairman, Committee on Advanced Studies, 
Robinson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, an outline of his 
proposals, including at least the following: an 
explicit description of the character and extent 
of his proposed project; an indication, as 
specific as possible, as to the Faculty member 
or members under whose occasional guidance 
he would wish to work; full credentials as to 
his educational background and professional 
experience; visual evidence of his design 
abilities and practical skills; and a clear state- 
ment as to how he proposes to finance his 
programme of study. Personal letters of recom- 
mendation supporting the candidate’s pro- 
posals should be sent directly to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Potential applicants are advised that under 
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present conditions a minimum of approxi- 
mately $2,500 per annum is needed for fees 
and living expenses; the Counsellor for Foreign 
Students suggests that a wiser figure for 
students from abroad would be $3,000 per 
annum. 


Society of Architectural Historians of Great 
Britain. The first annual general meeting of 
the Society of Architectural Historians of 
Great Britain (as it is to be known in future), 
took place at York on Saturday, 30 August. 
Forty members of the Society, representing 
roughly one-third of the total membership, 
as well as representatives of the Society of 
Architectural Historians in the U.S.A,, 

attended the meeting which was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. W. A. Singleton [F]. 

The adoption of the proposed constitution 
was formally moved by Professor H.-R. 
Hitchcock [H.C.M. United States], seconded 
by John Gloag [Hon. A.] and carried unani- 
mously. The following officers and committee 
were then elected: President: Professor R. A 
Cordingley [F]; Chairman: Dr. Singleton; 
Hon. Secretary: Frank I. Jenkins [A]; Hon. 
Treasurer: Dr. Derek Buttle [A]; Editor of 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY: John P. West-Taylor; 
Executive Committee: Bruce Allsopp [F]; John 
Brandon-Jones [A]; F. F. Fielden [F]; Dr. J. 
Quentin Hughes [A]; Dr. Peter Murray; R. B. 
Wragg [A]. 

Following the business meeting Professor 
Geoffrey Webb, C.B.E. [Hon. A.], Secretary 
to the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, delivered the annual address, his subject 
being ‘The History of Architectural History’. 

In the evening 35 members attended a dinner 
in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, York, when 
Professor Hitchcock made public his offer to 
the Society of an annual book award in 
memory of his mother. The award, to be 
known as the ‘Alice Davis Hitchcock Memorial 
Book Award’, is to be made by the Society 
each year for an outstanding work on archi- 
tectural history. On behalf of the Exec- 
utive Committee, the President, Professor 
Cordingley, thanked Professor Hitchcock for 
his much-appreciated and generous gesture. 

On Sunday, 31 August, the following papers 
were presented by members: John Gloag: 
‘Architecture and Technology: the develop- 
ment of the domestic window’; Dr. Susan 
Lang: ‘A Problem of the Italian Renaissance’; 
Dr. Peter Murray: ‘The Aesthetic Theory of 
Robert Adam’; and Professor H.-R. Hitchcock: 
‘The Early Work of Gaudi.’ 

Advance copies of the Society’s journal, 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY, were available for 
inspection at the meetings. A 96-page volume 
with some 50 illustrations, the journal includes 
contributions by Howard Colvin [Hon. A], 
John Brandon-Jones, Professor Cordingley 
and Michael Port as well as complete records, 
in the form of drawings, of Oriel Chambers, 
Liverpool. Its production has been made 
possible by the generous co-operation of the 
Rector and Council of King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


R.I.B.A. Cricket Club 

R.I.B.A. v. Club Cricket Conference. This, the 
last match of the season, was played at Wimble- 
don on 27 August and was lost by 9 wickets. 
The R.I.B.A. batted first and largely as the 
result of two early run-outs made only 145 of 
which the backbone was a fine innings of 44 
not out by G. Tyson. J. Seward (24) andC. A. R. 
Norton (24) shared in useful stands with Tyson. 
For the C.C.C., T. Burton took 3 for 25 and 
N. Hall 4 for 40. 

The C.C.C. lost an early wicket, , Dut after 
tea B. Wooton (62 not out) and D. J. Newton 
(75 not out) got well set and ~elsetat off the 
runs without further loss. 
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Obituaries 


Burjor Sorabshaw Jamshedji Aga [F] died on 
26 March 1958, aged 78. 


Mr. Aga was educated at the Bombay Pro- 
prietary High School, Rhinestone College, 
and the College of Science in Poona, and 
subsequently joined Bombay Municipality as 
Inspector of Roads and Municipal Houses. In 
1907 he became a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy and Co. in 
Bombay. The firm had been founded by his 
maternal grandfather, the late Nusserwanji 
Chandabhoy and continued by Mr. Aga’s 
uncle, Mr. Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy. Mr. 
Jamshed Burjor Aga [L], Mr. Aga’s son, was 
later taken into partnership. 

Among Mr. Aga’s works were various 
public buildings including the Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd., the Framji Cawasji 
Institute Building, the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Marwari Vidyalaya, Seth Mancherji Cama 
Athornan Institute, all in Bombay, and the 
Sirdar Dastur School, Chattri (Temple) at 
Wanowrie, Poona. He was the architect for 
the Polytechnic Institute at Lashkar, Gwalior, 
and designed a secretariat, school, and hos- 
pital in the then Gwalior State, and also the 
new Vithoba Temple at Sanquelim, Goa, for 
Her Highness the Maharani Saheba Gajra 
Rani Scindia of Gwalior. He was also con- 
cerned with the new guest house, school 
building, and Indrajit Padmani Mahal palace 
for the then Rajpipla State, and the Mahal 
secretariat and school buildings for His Late 
Highness the Maharajasaheb of Devgadh- 
Baria. 

Mr. Aga acted as an honorary architect for 
several charitable institutions in Bombay and 
Mofussil, including the Bai Avabai Framji 
Petit Parsi Girls’ Orphanage and Bai Shirinbai 
Cama Convalescent Home, Bandra, the Zoroas- 
trian Building Society Ltd., and the Sir Ratan 
Tata Industrial Institute, and he had at various 
times served on their committees as a member, 
director and chairman. Several residential 
buildings for poor Parsis were designed and 
erected by him, including the Sir Ratan Tata 
Charities Buildings in Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
Colony at Tardeo. 

From 1931-32 he was President of the 
Indian Institute of Architects—the first Indian 
and Parsi to obtain this honour—and had 
represented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council 
and the Allied Societies’ Conference. He had 
also been an examiner for the R.I.B.A. Final 
and Special Final Examinations held in India. 

In 1928 he was elected a Justice of the Peace, 
and he was appointed arbitrator to fix the 
rateable values of all buildings belonging to 
the Government of Bombay for the quin- 
quennial 1944-49. 

He was a senior Mason in the English 
Constitution and a member of the Willingdon 
Club, the Ripon Club, and the R.W.LT.C., 
Ltd., Bombay, although ill health had forced 
him to resign from many of his activities. 


George Crossley [Retd. F] died on 16 June 1958, 
aged 70. 

Mr. Crossley was educated at Belle Vue 
Grammar School, Bradford, and received his 
training in the office of the late Benjamin 
Dobson and at Bradford Technical College. 
He was with the Bradford City Architect’s 
Department from 1912 until 1932 when he 
became chief architectural assistant and deputy 
borough engineer of Huddersfield Corporation. 
Five years later he was appointed education 
architect. He retired in 1952. 


Mr. Crossley’s principal works in Hudders. 
field included extensions to Ro ds Hajj 
Grammar School and King James’s ‘iramma; 


School, Almondbury; the new Dalton ang 
Deighton County Primary Schools; the 
domestic science, electrical engineering, Motor 
engineering and building department work- 
shops for Huddersfield School of Te: hnology 
and Rawthorpe County Secondary Schoo] im 
Almondbury County Primary School (com- 
pleted after his retirement). 


Edwin Gunn [Retd. A] died on 4 July 1958 
aged 80. 
Mr. Gunn, who was born in Stratford, 


Essex, received his architectural training at the 
A.A. School (where he won the Advanced 
Design Medal in 1902) and in the office of Mr. 
Alfred Frampton [A]. He was in private 
practice in Ruislip from 1912 until the First 
World War when he served in the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary, the R.N.V.R. and the 
R.G.A. He served with the R.G.A. for two and 
a half years in France and Flanders, including 
the campaigns of Arras (1917), Passchendaele 
(1917-18), and the second battle of the Somme 
(1918) until the Armistice. 

In 1920 he became superintending architect 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, where he 
remained for 14 years and gained a close 
acquaintance with the English countryside 
from Yorkshire to Cornwall. Mr. Gunn went 
to Minehead in 1934 in semi-retirement, but 
subsequently resumed practice and eventually 
took Mr. A. F. Fry [A] into partnership. He 
was soon immersed in architectural work, 
honorary and otherwise. 

Mr. Gunn will be mainly remembered as the 
designer of the Minehead swimming pool 
(1935) and the layout and houses forming the 
Minehead U.D.C.’s Quarry Close Housing 
Estate (1945), which was awarded the Ministry 
of Health’s medal in the South-West region. 
His own preference was known to be for his 
work on The Ball, which rescued that ancient 
and picturesque thoroughfare from becoming 
a mere back way populated by dustbins. In 
all Mr. Gunn designed some hundreds of 
houses in and around Minehead, before a 
stroke in 1948 compelled him to retire from 
practice. 

Mr. Gunn had been successively Hon. 
Librarian, Hon. Editor and Hon. Secretary to 
the A.A. and subsequently member of the 
R.I.B.A. Council through several sessions, 
both before and after the 1914-18 War, and 
had served on the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, B.S.I. Committees, Examinations Com- 
mittee, Art and Practice Standing Committees, 
the Records Committee and the Board of 
Architectural Education. He had been a repre- 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. on the A.R.C.U.K. 
Board of Architectural Education and Admis- 
sion Committee. He had also served as an 
examiner in the R.I.B.A. Final and Special 
Final Examinations and as examiner to the 
Cambridge University Estate Management 
Department for several years. Up to the time 
of his breakdown he was architect to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings and Joint Honorary Secretary of the 
West Somerset Branch of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society, and for ten years from 
1938 was the honorary architect to the Mine- 
head and West Somerset Hospital. 

Mr. Gunn was also well known as a writer 
on technical subjects relating to building and 
had several books to his credit including 
Economy in House Design, Modern Building 
Technique, Farm Buildings, How to Heat Your 
House, and Little Things that Matter for those 
who Build. 
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pdward John Harman, F.R.I.C.S. [L], died on 
13 June 1958, aged 60. 

Mr. Harman received part of his training in 
the office of Messrs. Alfred Saville and Sons, 
and he commenced private practice about 1929 
in Chelsea. 

Among his principal works were St. Mark’s 
school, Fulham, St. Nicholas School, Shepper- 
ion, Middlesex, the rebuilding of No. 63, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and the reconstruction 
of part of Chelsea Public Library. 


sir John Marshall, C.I.E., Litt.D., D.Litt. 
Hon. A] died on 17 August 1958, aged 82. 


Sir John, who was elected an Honorary 
Associate in 1912, was Director-General of 
Archaeology in India from 1902 to 1931. Sir 
John was not only the first to carry out 
excavations on strictly scientific lines in India, 
put he also ensured that the preservation of 
the ancient monuments became the foremost 
duty of his department. His most famous 
excavations were at Sanchi in Central India, 
Taxila in the Punjab, and Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind. At Taxila he uncovered the successive 
cultures of a major Indian city through ten 
formative centuries (500 B.c. to A.D. 500) and 
at Mohenjo-daro excavations under his direc- 
tion in 1925 brought to light a large city of 
well-built brick houses belonging to a period 
between 3250 and 2750 B.c. 

In the work of preservation and repair of 
the many decaying monuments in India and 
Burma, he took special pride in the restoration 
of the ancient gardens which surrounded many 
of the Mogul monuments and the designing 
of new ones to enhance the beauty of the 
architecture. 

From 1902-28 he was editor and part author 
of the Annual Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and he published the results 
ofhis excavations in A Guide to Sanchi, A Guide 
10 Taxila, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisa- 
tion, The Monuments of Sanchi, Taxila, and 
The Buddhist Art of Gandhara. 


Herbert Thompson Rainger 
25 March 1958, aged 74. 

Mr. W. J. Rogers [F] writes :— 

‘Mr. Rainger was a native of Cheltenham 
and was educated at Dean Close School. 

‘He was articled to Mr. F. W. Waller [F] of 
Gloucester and, after holding appointments in 
Bristol, practised as a partner in the firm of 
Chatters, Smithson and Rainger, of Chelten- 
ham. On the retirement and decease of his 
respective partners he entered into partnership 
with Mr. W. J. Rogers [F] in 1923. Mr. G. H. 
Smithson [A] and Mr. Rainger’s son, Mr. R. C. 
Rainger [A], later joined the firm which, at 
the time of his death, was styled Rainger, 
Rogers and Smithson. 

‘Mr. Rainger was concerned with the con- 
version of Coliseum Theatre, Cheltenham; 
the erection of the Cottage Hospital at Clydach, 
Glamorgan, Emmanuel Church, Cheltenham, 
and buildings at Dean Close School, Chelten- 
ham; with housing schemes for Cheltenham and 
Tewkesbury Borough Councils, Cheltenham, 
Thornbury and Lydney R.D.Cs., and Charlton 
Kings U.D.C.; the erection and maintenance 
of buildings and stands at Cheltenham, 
Gatwick, Towcester, Fontwell Park, Hawthorn 
Hill, Folkestone, Lewes and other racecourses ; 
and with industrial and business premises and 
much private housing. 

‘His particular interests were Regency and 
Cotswold traditional architecture, of which 
his knowledge was extensive and his handling 
sympathetic. During the First World War he 
served with the Inns of Court Rifles and, after 
being invalided out, was associated, as Archi- 
‘ectural Consultant, with Handley Page 
Aircraft. 


[F], died on 


OCTOBER 1958 


‘He was a past-President of the Gloucester- 
shire Architectural Association and a founder 
member of the Cheltenham Regency Society 
and the Cheltenham Operatic and Dramatic 
Society. 

‘Mr. Rainger loved his profession, and was 
actively engaged in practice up to the time of 
his death.’ 


Gerald Victor Richards [A] died on 23 July 
1958, aged 34. 

Mr. Richards received his architectural 
training in the Department of Architecture, 
Kingston-upon-Thames School of Art and at 
the A.A. He was in the office of Messrs. James 
Cubitt and Partners [F/A] until 1956 when he 
took up the appointment of Assistant Archi- 
tect to Somerset County Council. 


Mr. James Cubitt, M.B.E. [F] writes: 

‘To many of those who knew him Gerry 
Richards’ death in a car crash was all the 
more pitiful since he had survived many 
hazards as a war-time pilot in the Fleet Air 
Arm. To me, who knew and loved him well, 
the early death of so vivid, so high-spirited, so 
sweet a friend, is an outrage, while his promise, 
as architect and artist, makes it particularly 
hard to write adequately of him. Promise is 
not performance, unfortunately. He had ample 
ability, quickness and flexibility. He was very 
direct and perhaps architecture is often an 
indirect sort of art. His latest work, for the 
Somerset County Architect, will shortly be 
published. His vitality and intuition were easily 
transposed onto paper—less easily onto canvas, 
but that would have come—and he had the 
first-rate artist’s ability to fill the frame without 
effort. He had also the true artist’s integrity, 
unwavering and yet introspective, without 
which it is I believe impossible to reach the 
heights. No one can say what his level might 
have been. I think it would have been very 
high for he had matured remarkably since 
taking the difficult decision to leave us, 21 
months ago, to go to Somerset. While engaged 
with himself, as are all artists, he had come to 
terms with others, had gained assurance 
without losing sensibility, serenity without 
losing his vivid warmth of heart and generosity 
of disposition. The gem was ready but the 
cutting will never now be completed.’ 


Leonard Percy Williams [A] died at Accra 
after a sudden illness on 11 December 1957, 
at the early age of 43. 


Mr. Bernard G. White [A], Hon. Secretary, 
Ghana Society of Architects, writes: 

‘Mr. Williams received his training at the 
Regent St. Polytechnic School of Architecture, 
and completed his studies at the Royal Academy 
School in 1939. 

‘Whilst studying, he worked as an assistant 
in the Architect’s Department of H.M. War 
Office from 1938 to 1941, when he joined the 
Royal Navy and became a Fleet Air Arm pilot. 
After the war, he became a Senior Architect 
with the P.W.D., Hong Kong, and was 
responsible for many of the island’s multi- 
storey flats. 

‘In 1949, he reverted to private practice and 
opened up a Singapore branch for Mr. W. H. 
Kwan [F], where he built up a general practice. 
For family reasons, he returned to U.K. in 
1951 and was appointed Deputy Chief Archi- 
tect, Basildon Development Corporation, under 
Mr. Noel Tweddell [A]. In 1954, he joined the 
P.W.D. (Ghana) where he held the post of a 
senior architect and later as a_ regional 
architect. 

‘He was closely concerned with the Ghana 
Society of Architects and was the Society’s 
Treasurer at the time of his death.’ 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices 
wanted, office accommodation, 
and personal notices other than of posts wanted 
as salaried assistants for which the Institute's 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. J. Austen Bent, A.M.T.P.I. [A], relin- 
quished his post of Chief Technical Officer and 
Assistant General Manager of the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, Ltd., on his 
appointment on 1 October as Director of 
Housing to the City of Manchester. 

Mr. L. A. A. Blomfield [A] has been 
appointed Director of Works and Trai ‘ing to 
the Builders Brigade of Ghana. His address is 
now c/o Builders Brigade, P.O. Box 1853, 
Accra, Ghana. 

Mr. K. L. Datta [A] has been appointed 
Reader in Architecture and Architect to the 
University of Roorkee, Roorkee (U.P.), India, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
literature, samples of materials and other 
information which can be useful in teaching 
architecture. 

Mr. Moreshwar Ganpatrao Desai, B.A. 
(Bombay), Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) [F], Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Madras, has 
retired from Government Service and has been 
appointed Professor of Architecture, University 
of Madras. He will be pleased to receive trade 
literature, etc., at 138 Palace Road, San Thome, 
Madras 4, S. India. ; 

Mr. A. W. Elliott [A] resigned his appoint- 
ment as Education Architect to Oldham 
Education Committee to take up the post of 
Architect to the Midlands Electricity Board, 
Mucklow Hill, Halesowen, near Birmingham 
on | September. His private address is now 
57 Beckman Road, Pedmore, Stourbridge, 
Worcs. 

Mr. James Ronald Firth [A] has resigned 
his post as Lecturer in the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture, University of Hong Kong, to take up 
the appointment of Architect to the Hong 
Kong Housing Authority, General Post Office 
Building, Hong Kong. Mr. Firth will welcome 
the exchange of information and literature 
from organisations connected with low-cost 
housing, and research on housing problems 
and economics. 

Mr. Brian Hogan [A] has been appointed 
Chief Architect (Design Division), Public 
Works Department, Kuwait, where he will be 
pleased to continue receiving trade catalogues 
relating to building in the tropics. 

Mr. P. H. M. Stevens [4] has resigned his 
position as Town Planning Officer on the 
staff of the Housing Adviser to the Colonial 
Office and Colonial Liaison Officer, Building 
Research Station, on his appointment as 
Town Planning Officer to the Government of 
Barbados. His address is now c/o Ministry 
of Communications, Works and Housing, 
Government Headquarters, Bay Street, St. 
Michael, Barbados, B.W.I. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Charles G. Cooper [A] has become an 
associate partner in Nigeria of the firm of 
J. E. K. Harrison, Potter, Hare and Macfarlane 
[F/A] of London and Ibadan. His address is 
now at the Ibadan office, Co-operative Bank 
Building, Private Mail Bag 5178, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. John Dudley Coxon [A] has commenced 
practice on his own account at 14 Grey Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 (Newcastle 24746), 
where he will receive trade literature. 
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Mr. J. C. Everitt [L], practising as Barton 
and Everitt, has taken Mr. D. A. Calow [A] 
into partnership. The practice will now be 
styled Barton, Everitt and Calow and the 
address has been changed from 93 to 107 
London Road, Leicester. 

The partnership of George and Thomas 
(Alfred George [L] and H. Keith Thomas [A]}) 
at 67 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgan, 
has been dissolved as from 1 January 1957. 
The practice is now carried on by Mr. H. 
Keith Thomas under his own name. 

Mr. G. E. Grey [A] has set up his own 
practice at Penmaen House, Belper, Derby 
(Belper 861-2). 

Mr. Neil Hutchison [A] has commenced 
practice at 33 Boulevard de Clichy, Paris, 9, 
France (Pigalle 95-16). 

Mr. D. H. Matthews [A] and Mr. A. N. 
Martel [A] have gone into partnership with 
Mr. K. James-Milnes, Arch.N.A.G., and the 
new firm is practising under the style of 
Matthews, Milnes and Martel at the following 
addresses: 130b High Street, Amersham, 
Bucks.; Zijdeweg 12, Wassenaar, Holland: 
and Edificio Choroni 3-C, Calle Real de 
Sabana Grande, Caracas, Venezuela. Mr. 
Matthews and Mr. Martel have been elected 
members of the Nederlands Architecten 
Genootschap (N.A.G.). 

Mr. Neil Orchard [A] has taken Mr. David 
C. Allison [A] into partnership under the style 
of Orchard and Allison at 19 Morgan Street, 
Auckland, S.E.1, New Zealand, where trade 
catalogues will be welcome. 

Messrs. Redfern, Briggs and Partners have 
commenced practice at 28 Clarendon Street, 
Nottingham. The partners are Mr. John 
Bedford Diamond [A], Mr. Peter Rowland 
Hodgkinson [A], Mr. James Francis Briggs [4], 
Mr. Roy Fellows [A] and Mr. John Alan 
Redfern [A]. 

Mr. Robert U. Robinson [A], who has been 
associated with Mr. E. Daydon Griffiths [F] for 
several years, has been taken into partnership. 
The practice will continue under the name of 


Daydon Griffiths at 28 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, London, W.1, and at 
Maidenhead. 


Mr. John A. Snellgrove [A] has commenced 
practice under his own name at Bell Lane, 
Broxbourne, Herts. (Hoddesdon 4772). 

The firms of G. Gordon Stanham and Adam- 
son and Gray and Adamson have now amal- 
gamated under the style of G. Gordon Stanham, 
Adamson, Gray and Partners, and will practise 
from 9-10 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
(Mansion House 5274 and 1010). The partners 
are Mr. H. G. Stanham, T.D. [F], Mr. A. F. G. 
Stanham [F], Mr. J. E. Adamson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. [L], Mr. Andrew L. Gray [F], Mr. 
D. M. B. White [A] and Mr. C. S. Campbell [A]. 

Mr. Fraser Watts [A] has formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Raymond Moriyama under the 
style of Moriyama and Watts at 106 Yorkville 
Avenue, Toronto 5, Canada, where catalogues 
and samples will be welcome. 

Mr. F. R. S. Yorke [F], Mr. E. Rosenberg 
[F], and Mr. C. S. Mardall [F] have taken 
Mr. Thomas Randall Evans [A] and Mr. 
David Allford [A] into partnership. The firm 
will continue to practise under the name of 
Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall, at 2 Hyde Park 
Place, London, W.2. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Messrs. Kenneth Anns and Partners (Kenneth 
Anns [F] and D. T. Hunneyball [A] ) of 1 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, have opened 
a branch office at 33 Windsor Street, Chertsey, 
Surrey (Chertsey 2968). 

Mrs. Josephine A. Binney [A] has changed 
her address to Bethany, Acreman Street, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 
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The new office address of Mr. J. H. C. 
Brown [A] (incorporating Cummings and 
Brown) is 35 Manchester New Road, Middle- 
ton, Manchester. The telephone number re- 
mains Middleton 2200. 

Messrs. Chart, Son and Hagyard [L] have 
transferred their Surrey office from Croydon 
to Dolly Farm, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey 
(Betchworth 2188). 

Mr. Geoffrey Ind Clothier [A] of The Game- 
keepers Cottage, Woodcock Hill, Rickmans- 
worth, has changed his telephone number to 
Rickmansworth 5141. 

Mr. G. H. Field [A] has changed his address 
to 138 Gilbert Road, Cambridge. 

Mr. R. C. N. Golding [L] has changed his 
address to 4 Tenby Mansions, Brent Street, 
Hendcn, London, N.W.4 (Sunnyhill 0202). 

Mr. J. Granger-Taylor [A] has closed his 
practice at 18 St. Mary Abbots Terrace, 
London, W.14. He is maintaining his library 
of trade literature at 28 Cleveland Road, 
Barnes, London, S.W.13, where he will be 
pleased to receive catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Ronald Leach [A] has changed his office 
address at Westgate-on-Sea to 16 Harold 
Avenue, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent (Thanet 
31048). 

Mr. James F. McLean [A] has changed his 
address to 12 Renfrew Road, Half Way Tree 
P.O., Kingston 10, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Mrs. A. Muriel Nutting [A] has changed her 
address to Lapwings, Sparepenny, Lane, Far- 
ningham, Kent (Farningham 3017). 

Mr. S. Rowland Pierce [F] has changed his 
address to 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
(Museum 8985). 

Mr. John M. Ramsay [A] has opened a 
branch office at 15 South Street, Farnham 
(Farnham 4211), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. T. Idwal Roberts [A] has changed his 
address to ‘Estoril’, Midhurst Drive, Goring- 
by-Sea, Worthing, Sussex (Goring 42338). 

Mr. G. L. Thompson [F] of 22 Park Street, 
Selby, has opened a second office at The York- 
shire Penny Bank Chambers, 464 Coney Street, 
York, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. William Townell [A] has changed his 
address to 2 Campus Martins, Heddon on the 
Wall, Northumberland. 

Mr. Charles F. Ward, M.B.E. [F] has changed 
his address to 66 Fields Park Road, Newport, 
Monmouthshire. Manufacturers are requested 
not to send him trade literature. 

Mr. Ivor Warner [A] is now practising from 
57 Shelton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 

Mr. Clifford Wearden [A] has changed his 
address to 35 Homer Street, London, W.1 
(Ambassador 4641). 

Mr. lorwerth M. Williams [4] has changed 
his address to Claremont House, 67 Mont- 
pellier Terrace, Cheltenham, Glos. 

Mr. S. G. Wilson [ZL] is shortly leaving 
13 West Street, Harrow, for the West Country. 
He requests that his name be removed from 
mailing-lists for trade circulars, appeals, and 
American literature, as these communications 
will not be forwarded. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 

Associate (36), with nine years’ varied 
experience in private practice, requires part- 
nership, or responsible post leading shortly 
to partnership, in progressive office. South of 
England preferred. Capital available. Box 77, 
c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

Associate (35), wishes to purchase a practice 
or partnership with principal contemplating 
gradual retirement. Preferably southern coun- 
ties or coastal area, but prepared to consider 


any opportunity in this country or abrogg 
Advertiser is keen, energetic, and has excellen: 
all-round experience both in this country and 
overseas. Box 87, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Member, with small well-established practic, 
and first-class office accommodation in Guild. 
ford area, desires an energetic experience; 
partner with good personality, able to bring 
in further business with a view to expansion 
Box 88, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Senior Associate, with small but old-estab. 
lished east-midland town practice, wishes + 
associate or amalgamate with old or pe 
practice on a mutually agreed basis. Box 9) 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow (46), five years’ planning and housing 
experience in New Town and five years over. 
seas, seeks partnership where overseas exper. 
ience and contacts useful. Some capital aya). 
able. Box 92, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow wishes to acquire established gener; 
practice, north, west, or east Riding of York. 
shire. Some capital available. Box 95, ¢ 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale in Midland coastal town, a flourish. 
ing practice with all equipment, frechold office 
and flat. Box 96, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate Dipl. Arch. (36), with seven years 
varied experience, seeks partnership, or positio 
leading thereto, in progressive office in Londo 
or south of England. Some capital available 
Box 97, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


FOR SALE 

For Sale. Almost new D.E. board ani 
T-square box. Box 90, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 

For sale. Double elephant photo copier 
(Halden). £500.n.0. Box 94, c/o Secretary 
R.1.B.A. 

For Sale. Member going abroad has for 
immediate disposal one double elephant adjus- 
able drafting machine, Admel type, including 
floor stand, lighting, drawing board and scales 
Excellent condition, almost new. £45. Box 98 
c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Provincial architect requires accommodation 
address and use of room for interviewing pur 
poses approximately once a fortnight. Prefer- 
ably in West End area. Box 67, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 

Member wishes to assign lease of top-floc 
West End office with lift. Exceptionally good 
daylighting. Area preferably 590 sa. ft., but 
could be 970. Box 89, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, as | 
body, is not responsible for statements made 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 
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LOANS FOR HOUSE 
PURCHASE 


The funds available in this connection continu’ 
to be restricted. With the prospect, however 
of further resources becoming available throug! 
this Agency, inquiries are invited for loam 
required during the coming months. ey 
Within the limits of the money availabé 
applications will be considered in respect ( 
Modern Houses and Bungalows of tradition: 
construction required for owner occupation. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The Manager, 

A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 
66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 
(Telephone: Langham 5533.) 
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LUDLOW 
interlocking roof tiles by MARLEY 



















These variable gauge tiles are quickly 
and easily laid. They are available in 
12 colours and are in no way affected 
by frost. 

The Ludlow is one of five types of 
roof tiles manufactured by Marley (the 
others being Yeoman, Anglia, West- 
wold and Plain) and all are covered by 
the Marley dual guarantee: 

1 That Marley Tiles will not laminate 
or decay for 50 years. 

2 When fixed by Marley craftsmen, 
they will be maintained free for 10 


years. 
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MARLEY « SEVENOAKS - KENT - Sevenoaks 55255 
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London Showrooms: 251 Tottenham Court Road, w.I 
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The new Duke of York, Newcastle, Staffs. Architects:— Forshaw, Massey & Greaves, Newcastle. 


RICHARDS 
DUROFROST 


CERAMIC TILES FOR EXTERIOR USE 


Tested under most severe conditions for frost resistance 


IN SIZE 6x6x”. LOCK HOLES IN BACK FOR SAFE FIXING 


Available in pastel colours — plain or decorated 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


RICHARDS [TILES LTD 


Factories: TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE — London Office and Showrooms: 
Stoke-on-Trent 87215 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. WHitehall 2488 and 8063 
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Particle Board 
>  made-to-measure 
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STAND 27B 
BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION 


CITY HALL, MANCHESTER 
October 14-25 











Bartrev Particle Board (or “Chipboard” as 
it is sometimes called) is available in 3”, 
}”, 3", }" thicknesses and in densities of 
0.60 or 0.70, and can be supplied in 
panels cut to any length specified to the 
nearest }”. Bartrev is economical since it is 
quickly and easily worked, almost completely 
eliminates wastage and cuts labour costs to 
aminimum. Bartrev has a wide variety of 
uses — it is suitable for panelling, roofing, 
partitioning, ceilings, flooring, shelving, 
shop and exhibition stand fitting, built-in 


and free standing furniture, radio and 
television cabinets. 
Plain or sanded Bartrev Board is obtainable 
from merchant stockists throughout the 
country, as well as with a number of 
different applied finishes, such as, wood and 
plastic veneers, sheet aluminium and stipple 
finish enamel. Illustrated technical literature 
and price lists are available on request to 
Bartrev Board Company Limited, 
Henrietta House, 9, Henrietta Place, 
‘, London, W.1. Tel: LANgham 8041. 





, 
For economy and quality.... use 


BARTREV 
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New Decorplast offers 
47 exciting colours and designs 


you've never seen before! 
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beautiful. Doesn’t easily crack, chip, 
/ s a damp cloth—because dirt cannot stick. 
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This attractive house, which is the property of Mr. & Mrs. Douglas Dawn, Ballywilliam, 
Donaghadee, Co. Down, N. Ireland, is of concrete brick and has been treated with a two 
coat application of ‘PUDLO’ Waterproof Cement Paint. 
This pleasing and modern design was drawn up by the Diocesan Architect for the 
Church of Ireland for Down and Connor. 
The problem of satisfactory maintenance and protection was carefully considered so 
as to enhance the attractive appearance and yet preserve the structure. ‘PUDLO’ 
Waterproof Cement Paint was specified for the work as it contains the 
famous ‘PUDLO’ Cement Waterproofing Powder and guarantees the 
protection of outside surfaces against all climatic conditions. 
‘PUDLO’ 7 


‘PUDLO’ Waterproof Cement Paint is available in an attractive range 


WATERPROOF of colours, and contains a surface active agent which ensures a ready 


mix with water, good bonding and spreading properties, thus ensuring 


CEMENT PAINT an easy even spread. 









ARCHITECT : 


4 i DENNIS O’D. HANNA ESQ., 
FOR COMPLETE ¥ ? g REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 
‘ 22 HOWARD STREET, BELFAST. 


CONTRACTOR : 
MR. J. HARRIS, 
146 UPPER NEWTOWNARDS ROAD, 
BELFAST. 


PROTECTION AND 
DURABILITY 








BRAND 


de 6 5 
Ss ‘P U D LO =< Get full particulars of ‘Pudlo’ Cement Paint NOW — available on request. 


OTHER ‘PUDLO’ BRAND PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
Cement Waterproofing Powder Mortar Plasticiser 


Cement Paint Primer Plaster Bonder 

Cement Bonder Liquid Cement Additive 
Frost Protector & External Water Repellent 
Rapid Hardener ‘Feusol’ Fire Cement 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD. *1%@’s LYNN, NORFOLK. TELEPHONE: KING’S LYNN 2293 
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- pioneered the NEW LOOK in steel 
construction—elegant, efficient, economical. 
During the past ten years we have erected 
several hundred rigid frame buildings 
designed according to the Plastic Theory. 
Conder experience in the modern method 
of steel construction is therefore unequalled. 























An example of Conder Steel construction is shown above — Offices 
and Factory, Camberley. Architect : John Bickerdike, D.a., A.R.1.B.A. 
Conder steelwork provides the Architect with a brilliant new design 
medium, including portal frames up to 150’ clear span and multi- 
storey frames. Conder complete erection service includes cladding 
and glazing. You are invited to send for the Conder Book, 
which also gives useful data on roofing materials and insulation, 


Steelwork by C 0) p ' R 


to Architects’ specifications 


CONDER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED - WINCHESTER -: HANTS - TEL: 5095 
and PEEL HOUSE -: LICHFIELD STREET - BURTON-ON-TRENT : TEL: 6411 
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Put your joinery needs 


in good hands 





It’s possible to spot a true wood craftsman 
simply by his touch. Watch the way his supple 
fingers seem almost to caress the fine wood 
as he sculps it with painstaking care. 

Men such as he are few in this modern age, 
but you will still find them at Green & Vardy. 
And their art, their skill and their knowledge, 
allied with the most modern methods, are all 
at your disposal. 

A representative will be glad to call on 
request. 


The screen, in the Great Hall, Charter- 
house, shown here after recently being 
restored by Green & Vardy craftsmen. 

(Architects: Seely & Paget) 


J. L. GREEN & VARDY LTD. 


Architectural Foiners 
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‘Woodal Motors Ltd 


choose Ceramic Tiles 








In the planning 

of the vast, 
£36,000,000 project 
comprising the 

new Factories at 
Luton and Dunstable, 
foremost in the 
minds of the 
architects and 

their clients, was 

the need for 

Wall and Floor 
surfaces which 

would be practical, 
hygienic, yet 
decorative—and 
give lasting service. 
Ceramic Tiles 
were used 

in this instance. 


Architects: Howard, Fairbairn & Partners 
Main Contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
Tiling Contractors: A. H. Herbert & Co. Ltd. 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association + Federation House Stoke-on-Trent 


Ceramic 
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There never was a better looking, 
cleaner working, more efficient 
central heating boiler than the 


CAVENDISH 








SX 


QS 





New 





“** Eee. 




















@ A range of solid fuel burning boilers* for whole house 
warming and indirect hot water supply. 








RATINGS OUTPUT B.t.u. PER HOUR 

@ Elegant and labour-saving design. 
; Solid fuel boiler No.3 33,000 
@ Attractive colour range to match most schemes. 4 pont 
@ Rocking grate of new design (patent applied for). No. 5 61,000 
@ Ultra-sensitive thermostat (on solid fuel models only) Oil burning boiler No. 3L 30,000 
and thermometer sensibly placed near flue control. No. 4L 45,000 
@ The beautifully finished stove-enamelled jacket is so No. 5L 60,000 


designed as to necessitate only one set of doors for 
riddling and fuelling. 


@ Large capacity ashpan effectively dust-sealed. 
@ Doors opening to wide angle. 


* Also available for oil burning. 


A Fully Informative Leaflet is available on application to 
CRANE LTD., 15-16 RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., 


LONDON, E.C.4. WORKS: IPSWICH 


Branches : Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, 


London, Manchester 
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* This door really is designed to take a beating 





Designed 
to take a 
beating 


—it’s Glikstens’ Mark 7 Flush Door, 
produced to meet the need for a robust and 
attractive, yet inexpensive door in schools, () 


hospitals, offices and other buildings. 


The Mark 7 has a honeycomb core with laminated 
wood stiles and rails, and is faced with British- 
made Utile plywood. A 5” top rail permits the 
fixing of door closers, while a similarly generous 
bottom rail enables floor springs to be fitted. The 
use of West African hardwood for the ply faces 






Guaranteed for 3 years 


means that doors can be waxed and polished, or 
varnished, as an alternative to painting. 

Wherever the requirement is for a door combining 
strength with durability, attractive appearance and 
economy, specify and install Gliksten’s Mark 7. For 
full details of the Mark 7 and all Gliksten doors, apply to 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LIMITED 


Carpenters Road, London, E.15. 


Liverpool Office: 87 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
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Telephone: AMHerst 3300 
Telephone: Central 3441 
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Whilst we receive messages of congratulation 


on jobs well tackled we like to think that 


the Siegwart service to Architects Prt 
and to Builders is taken for granted. : 


SIEGWART 


PRECAST FLOORS AND ROOFS 


SIEGWART FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 


Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts. Rickmansworth 2268 
Berkeley House, Hagley Road, Birmingham, 16 
Carlton House, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2 and at Manchester and Leicester 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF DAYLIGHT 
By using tough, light ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet as 
your roofing material you make the most of the 
health-giving daylight which is essential for 
good morale and efficiency on the job. 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is easy and not expen- 
sive to install. No additional steelwork, glazing 
bars or lead flashings are necessary. It is made 
in profiles to match almost every type of roofing 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Corrugated ‘Perspex’ in the new building of Barclay, Curle & Co. Ltd., 
‘Perspex’ supplied by Newton, Robertson and Company, Glasgow. 


For better roof-lighting 
use Corrugated ‘Perspex’ 


and in curved form for barrel vault roofs and 
flat roofs. It stands up to weather conditions in 
every part of the world and represents a con- 
siderable saving over conventional materials. 

If diffused daylight is desired, Opal Corru- 
gated ‘Perspex’ is available. Originallydeveloped 
for intense light conditions overseas, Opal 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ diffuses daylight evenly 
and efficiently. 


It’s as clear as daylight —it must be 


CORRUGATED “PERS PEX’ 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.I. 


LONDON 


S.W.I 


ICl 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS, CONVERSIONS & IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW bah 
(aodeth wy | 


with the STRATALYN 


INJECTOR 


GAS WATER HEATER 







The NEW WORLD 

Stratalyn Injector Heater is 
inexpensive to buy, economical to run, 
cheap to fit, and will give maximum 
service with minimum maintenance 






The NEW WORLD Stratalyn is a Regulo-controlled gas water heater for 
attachment to a storage cylinder or tank by means of a single connexion. It is the 
GAS application of the IMMERSION HEATER. 

The flow pipe terminates close to the top of the storage vessel and hot water 
is injected into the top ready to be drawn off. Mixing is avoided and the highest 


lillies ba} degree of stratification is attained. 
te 


Gas Rating—6,000 B.Th.U./hr. Fit and Forget 
sé Output—5% gallons raisea 80°F. 
Complete with governor and T.C.O. 
Available with flue cap or 
draught diverter. Finished in 
white vitreous enamel. 


FLOW _ANO RETURN 
CONNEXION 





O1PPEO COLO 
WATER FEEO Peg 





“S 








" Water Heaters 


RADIATION GROUP SALES LT D., 7 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, WwW. 
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THEY SET A STANDARD © 
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URING their occupation of Britain (A.D.so— 
A.D. 410), the Romans built themselves homes of great 





beauty. They brought from Egypt the art of brick-making 
—an art which disappeared when the Dark Ages came, and 
which was not recovered in England until the 13th Century. 
In architecture, as in many other fields, the Romans set a 
standard which few have equalled since. In cable making too, 


standards are of vital importance. For over roo years members 


MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd. - Connollys (Blackley) Ltd 
Enfield Cables Ltd. W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Greengate & 
Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. The Hackbridge Cable Co. Ltd.* 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd + Johnson & Phillips Ltd. 
The Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. - Metropolitan Electric Cable 
& Construction Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd. 
(The General Electric Co. Ltd.) - St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables Ltd. 
The Telegraph Construction & Maintenance Co. Ltd 
* C.M.A. Trade Marks for Mains Cables only 





A Roman villa, A.D. 400 


of the Cable Makers Association have been concerned in all 
major advances in cable making. Together they spend over 
one million pounds a year on research and development. 
The knowledge gained is available to all members. This 
co-operation has contributed largely to the world-wide 
prestige that C.M.A. cables enjoy, and it has put Britain at 
the head of the world cable exporters. Technical information 


and advice is freely available from any C.M.A member. 


Insist on a 


cable with the 
C.M.A. label 





The Roman Warrior and the letters ‘C.M.A.’ are British Registered Certification Trade Marks. 


CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION 


CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION, 


OCTOBER 1958 


52-54 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.1. TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7633 
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SERIES 1B. Opal acrylic diffuser More scope for design, faster installation, simpler maintenance . . . . that’s the 
of soft diamend texture, ATLAS ATLANTIC range of pre-assembled fluorescent fittings. There are now 
with interchangeable coloured end plates. wey os : . ; : 

some 450 different styles and sizes from which to choose, and all with the same 
SERIES 1C. One-piece acrylic, unique chassis design. This standardisation in basic construction, together with 
moulded diffuser and canopy, the wide variety of fittings, results in lower cost all round, and extends the 
underside ribbed for contrast. applications of this one range to cover all industrial, commercial and general 


SERIES <R, Attractive “Twinkwe” purpose lighting. Thus a “‘family’’ theme can be maintained throughout the 
diffuser, with pearl finish largest installation, and the fittings and attachments quickly interchanged to 
polystyrene sections. conform with any functional alterations of the premises. 


atlas leads In lighting ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED A subsidiary company of Thorn Electrical Industries Limited 
< 


233 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


Specify one of these 
branded A.V.E. vermiculittes. 


ERMICULITE 
EXFOLIATORS 
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results 


have proved 


that 





VERMICULITE 


provides 





better thermal insulation 


efficiency—for no extra cost— 


than any other material 


Roof screeds - 


Floor screeds : Loose fill » Plaster 


Full technical information 
from 


J. M. & J. Bartlett Ltd 
Lombard House 

Warwick Street 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 2 


Cape Building Products Ltd 
114-116 Park Street 
LONDON W1 

Cowley Bridge Works 
UXBRIDGE Middlesex 





A. R. & W. Cleaver Ltd 
Advance Works 

Wood Street 
NORTHAMPTON 


Dupre Vermiculite Ltd 

39-41 New Broad Street 
LONDON EC2 

23b Broadwater Road 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY Herts 


The Iron & Marble Company Ltd 
33-35 Victoria Street 
BRISTOL 


William Kenyon & Sons (MetaMica) Ltd 
DUKINFIELD Cheshire 

140 West George Street GLASGOW C2 
50 Bloomsbury Street 

Bedford Square LONDON WCr 


L. Slack & Son Ltd 
Courthouse Street 
Pontypridd 
SOUTH WALES 


Issued in the interest of better insulation by the Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators, 51-55 Strand, London W.C.2 
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PHILIPS 








aaa helps to build for the future 


The Philips Lighting Design Service offers comprehensive expert advice 
from a team of experienced lighting engineers and a qualified architect who 
has made a special study of light in relation to colour — all this, without 
charge or obligation. The service has, since its inception, been responsible 
for many of the most imaginative lighting schemes devised in recent 

years. You can avail yourself of it simply by asking your electrical 
contractor or getting in touch with Philips direct. 


il 
— 


PHILIPS 


& PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD wicutine oivision 


ny 
matty 


CENTURY HOUSE + SHAFTESBURY AVENUE > LONDON ~ W.C.2 
0 


(LD3022) 
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Only a child’s description but how well it 

fits the modern escalator which with its 

i invisible mechanism can carry up to 8,000 

persons per hour from one enchanting scene 

to another, quietly, safely and smoothly! 
Shown here is a ““U” type installed 

for Messrs. Bearmans of Leytonstone. 

With a capacity of 7,000 persons 

per hour it has deckings and mouldings 

in silver-satin-finished aluminium 

alloy and inner panels of dimpled 


aluminium sheet, gold anodised. 


J. & E. HALL LIMITED 


ESCALATOR, LIFT &® REFRIGERATION ENGINEERS 


DARTFORD - KENT Tel: DARTFORD 3456 


LONDON OFFICE: 10 ST. SWITHINS LANE, EC4 Mansion 9811 


BRANCHES IN MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL AND GLASGOW 
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He wants to go, she wants to stay. To him it’s dull, to her it’s fascinating. Yet 
what’s beneath his paws is well worth looking at... one of the magnificent 
TRINASCOLIN Decorative Floors by Limmer & Trinidad. 

These TRINASCOLIN Floors are really something. Not only are they attractive 
to look at (you can get them in a variety of plain and marbled colours), but 
they are warm and resilient and superbly comfortable to walk on. And they are 
produced in several thicknesses. 

If you feel, as we do, that the floor of a building should be more than merely a 
place for your feet, why not write for the Technical Booklets on Limmer & 
Trinidad Decorative Floorings? Come to think of it, why not write for all our 
descriptive booklets? 


LIMNMER & TRINIDAD 


DECORATIVE FLOORING 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT COMPANY LIMITED, TRINIDAD LAKE HOUSE, 232-242 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.| 
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UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
CHAPELCROSS WORKS, ANNAN 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, SCOTLAND 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Messrs. Merz & McLellan, 
Carliol House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ] 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


Messrs. L. J. Couves & Partners, FF/A.R.I.B.A. 
Carliol House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


The Mitchell Construction Co. Ltd. 
Wharf Works, Peterborough 





OYAL FLUSH 
i 


OUTHERNS 


LIMITED 








“Royal Flush” Doors are installed 
in the Control Buildings, Reactor 


Building, Turbine Hall and Annexe. 


“Royal Flush” Doors are guaranteed 


without qualification. 


Have you got your copy of 
*Constructional Details’? If not, 


it will be sent on request. 


Head Office—BOLD SAW MILLS - WIDNES 


Branches at: LONDON * GLASGOW * MANCHESTER DUDLEY 
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HANLEY °* 


BRISTOL KETTERING BIRMINGHAM 











DAWNAYS 
5 bee L WORK 


Specialists in the design 
fabrication and erection of riveted 
and welded steel-framed structures 

of every description 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


STEELWORKS RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11. 
Telephone: BATTERSEA 2525 (10 lines) 





























ALSO AT: SWANSEA . CARDIFF « WELWYN GARDEN CITY « NORWICH . HULL 


SOUTHAMPTON . PETERBOROUGH .« ROMFORD . VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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Ten-storey office building for I.C.1. Ltd., Metals Division, Birmingham 


ng 


* The considerable height and glass area of this building called for special care 
in designing the heating system, which resulted in the combined window and 
heating unit illustrated below. No pipes or radiators project into the room to 
form dirt pockets. Partitions can be erected anywhere without affecting heat 
distribution. Results are outstanding in appearance, performance and convenience. 
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% Extract from Publication No. 348, copies of which will gladly be sent gratis, on application to 


HOPE’S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners Street, London, W.1 
Branch Offices at Leeds, Cardiff & Hull 
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the other hand. 


when a supremely high standard of 
gloss finish is to be achieved by 
craftsmen who take pride in the 
results the specification will, 
without doubt, be ‘‘Superlative,”’ 
the paint of high-gloss perfection 
that does not ‘bloom’. When great 
projects are planned, where long- 
life protection is essential, 
whether for exterior or interior use. 







EMULSION 
WALL PAINT 





HGH PAINTS LIM 


TLE UPON TYRE AND LOR 


()n the one hand. 


where time is the essence of the 

contract and labour costs must be 

kept to a minimum—the paint to 

select for thoroughly satisfactory 

results for interior walls and 
ceilings is 


atiedate 

LATEX EMULSION WALL PAINT 

e Can be speedily applied with large 
wall brushes. 


« Can be second-coated within one hour 
e No objectionable odour. 


/ 6 * 
Conforms to the requirements of the Fac- 2 
tories (Cleanliness of Walls and Ceilings) j 
Order—s yearsexemption from re-painting 
permitted if Murisan is used. 


With a finish equal to that of conventional 


flat oil paints Murisan is resistant to alkalis, THE BEST GLOSS PAINT 
otl, bitumen and creosote—odourless, durable, IN THE WORLD 


washable. Interior and Exterior Grades. 








e 








BPL/D79 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


Portland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2. - Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
31, Wapping, Liverpool. 


A, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 


WER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL + CARDIFF - GLASGOW + LEEDS + LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NORWICH - PLYMOUTH 
OaITISH PANTS LeNTED SHEFFIELD » SOUTHAMPTON + SWANSEA AND ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
PAINTING ADVISORY SERVICE: 


Forexpert advice on correct coatings forsurfacesandconditions involved,do not hesitate to consult our Painting Advisory Service 
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people are beginning to expect 





warmth and comfort — peace and quiet 
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Paint Service 
or Architects... 


Architects are invited to take advantage of the expert 
guidance and assistance freely provided by our technical 
department in the preparation of detailed painting 
specifications. 

Problems relating to colour, condition of surface, preparation 
of surface, suitability of materials, method and means of 
application are all within the scope of our team of technical 


experts. 





PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., 
4 CARLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 5600 


PRINCIPAL P.J. BRANCHES AND STOCK DEPOTS: 
BELFAST: Dalton Buildings, Dalton Street ... ... ... Belfast 58643 
BIRMINGHAM, 1: King Edward’s Place, Broad Street 


Midland 1042-3-4 
BOOTLE, 20: 72 Brewster Street... Liverpool, Bootie 2121 
BRIGHTON, 1: 26-27 Elder Place ee ... Brighton 23739 
BRISTOL, 8: 21 High Street, Clifton Bristol 33889 
GLASGOW, C.2: Ocean Chambers, 190 West George Street Douglas 3281-2 
LEEDS, 11; 123 Water Lane ... Leeds 24377 
MANCHESTER, 3: 22 Bridge Street Blackfriars 3800 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1: Pudding Chare Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 
SOUTHAMPTON: 41 Lower Canal Walk Southampton 23648 
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THAT GRIPS METAL 
CASEMENTS 


‘Beadfix”’ positively prevents leaking glazing by its 
elastic nature, because it was designed for that 
very job of adhesion under expansion. It gives with 
the frame. That is why ‘Beadfix’’ is admirable for 
glazing curtain wall type frames or for fixing 
double glazed units. ‘‘Beadfix” specifications 
include a technical service of exceptional merit, 
which advises the Architect and Builder on glazing 
techniques, followed by site visits to ensure a high 
standard of workmanship on the glazing job. Architects and Builders are 
recommended to use this service at the planning stage, to gain a 
maximum benefit. 


FIX 





TAKES CARE OF ITSELF! 


Manufactured by 
STORRY WITTY & CO. LTD., BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
Telephone : Beverley 81201/2 Telegrams: ‘‘Stority, Beverley’ 


——— 
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Professional 
men agree 





a Trianco boiler is on 


burning solid fuel. 


the automatic choice 


All experts agree, and the housewives confirm, that the 

Trianco boiler is the automatic choice for providing 

efficient and economical central heating and hot water 

pry ve" S supplies. They know there is a Trianco boiler for every 

Ed type of installation, both solid and oil-fired. These boilers 

are thermostatically controlled and require a minimum of 

Cc Oo attention. They provide ample hot water and a warm home. 

Oilerg Solid fuel from 50,000 B.t.u. upwards. Oil-fired from 
100,000 B.t.u. 


Write for Brochures 


TRIANGO LTD., IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY EMBerbrook 3300 


p Oil-fired 0/100 burning 35 sec. 






b 





gas oil. 


CANADIAN 
DOUGLAS 
ii 
PLYWOOD 


design data 


PWETIF-V) (= 


to architects Standardised manufacture of Canadian Douglas fir plywood makes 
z i this low-cost building material suitable for engineered uses, 
engineers and including the design and manufacture of structural components. 

° Fir plywood design fundamentals, section constants for selected 
designers plywood constructions and recommended plywood working 
stresses are available from : Plywood Manufacturers Association 
of British Columbia, Office of the Commercial Counsellor 
(Timber), Canada House, London, S.W.|. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
fir plywood marked( pmBc EXTERIOR )has waterproof glue 












—_— 


| | 
“BOX BEAM WITH PLYWOOD WEB PORTAL FRAME J 
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. » » was in the wonderful change it wrought in pig- 
iron. This process, devised by Henry Cort, converted 
this iron into a malleable metal and this entirely 
revolutionised the iron industry. Penfold are pioneers, 
too. Their recent introduction of Stainless Steel Chain 
Link Fencing is proving a boon for those with the 
problems of “‘difficult’’ areas to protect and now they 
introduce—PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE POSTS. 
Manufactured by an exclusive Scandinavian method 
of proved design they possess a strength several times 
that of the ordinary reinforced concrete post. In con- 
sequence straining struts are unnecessary . . . excava- 
ted post holes can be smaller and require less 
concrete ... the posts are slimmer and 
present a neater appearance without loss of 
effectiveness ... their life is wellnigh un- 
limited. The cost? No more than ordinary 
reinforced concrete posts! Illustrated fol- 
der will gladly be forwarded on request. 






















RL, ecosuce 


Send for literature and details to: 
R.I.W. Protective Products Co. Ltd. 


see els thoraton tiocte Gaeie Jae | PENFOLD FENCING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


| Imperial Works - Balmoral Road - Watford - Herts. 
Telephone: Watford 2241 - Telegrams: “Penfold, Watford”. 
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Siscomatte — Sixty million feet! 


the finest wall-paint yet— 
for steamy atmospheres 


Resists steam—won’t peel 
= or flake. 

Ideal for kitchens and 
SISCOM ATTE ,{ bathrooms, restaurants, 
NLU | canteens and other 
industrial premises, where 
steam is a major problem. 








Since the opening of the e 
BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL ‘at 


Exhibition 


e | 
Over thirty million people have walked over 
the Bulgomme Rubber Flooring which covers 


the stairways and floors of the Atomium. In a 


in pig- recent report by the chief architect it was 


ne the best water-paint "No Si gn 
a for indoor and outdoor of Wear 


w they SU rfa ce d eco ra tl O n Truly an amazing test by any standards, and one which proves 


beyond any doubt the exceptionally hard wearing and long lasting 
OSTS. qualities of Bulgomme Flooring. 


nethod GES Strongly recommended by | The real secret of this amazing material lies in the unique vulcanizing 
| times : ° process which bonds the wearing surface, fabric interliner, and 









































n con- P architects, professional cellular backing into a perfectly homogeneous, indeformable, and 
xCava- i painters, builders and non-stretching flooring material. 
ire less aiaanenan decorators. In the Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Glamorgan, Coventry, 
=r and ‘Ging ii | rE h Is. f. ‘ | and West Riding schools’ building programme which involves 
loss of | WATER We or hotels, factories, ess Ktoegereg2 oe song es a aged a 
j j ildi | uence has been chosen to cover the floors. Other contracts 
zh un- | industrial buildings and which have recently been completed include: Offices for 
dinary private residences—town, | Ilford Ltd., Ilford, Essex. Staff Architect, E. H. Willison Esq., 
| L.R.I.B.A. Southbridge House, Southwark Bridge Road, 
‘d fol- coast and country | London, S.E.1. Architects, Lam, Biel & Partners. Warwick 
Jest. Films Ltd., Golden Square, London, W. Architects, John D. 


Morgan and David C. Branch, A|A.R.1.B.A. St. Thomas’s & 
Hospital, London, S.E.1. Architect, W. Fowler Howitt, Esq., 3 P 
A.R.1I.B.A. Shop premises for the Saxone Shoe Co. Ltd., at 

Paisley, Glasgow. Staff Architect, T. McDowell Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


; e 
Two famous paints, When Silence is requested: Specify § @ 


now available from 
the same source 





All enquiries to BERNARD J. ARNULL 


° 
TS | S S O Nn S United Kingdom Commercial Manager 


13 Montpelier Road, 
Sissons Brothers & Co. Ltd., Bankside, Hull Ealing, 

‘ London, W.5. 
(Incorporating A. T. Morse Sons & Co. Ltd., dicmics waasae 


Plaistow, London, E.13. Tel: Albert Dock 5151) BULGOMME FLOORING Quiet as a Mouse 


LTD. 


Herts. 
tford”. 
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Save hours 
of preparation... 


the key to qicde plastering 


is in the can! 


PLASTAWELD goes on with a brush or spray gun — cuts out 
hacking, stippling or blinding with sand — provides perm- 
anent bond for gypsum plasters on any sound clean surface! 
PLASTAWELD is a bonding fluid that is ideal for painted 
brickwork, tiles, engineering bricks, smooth shuttered 
concrete and, at the other extreme, asbestos, etc. 
PLASTAWELD is used extensively on Hospitals, Factories, 
Ministry of Works and Military establishments and other 
major projects everywhere. 


PERMANENT 
BONDING FLUID 


ANOTHER 


PRODUCT 
Let our TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 
assist you to solve your particular 
problem. Telephone or write to: 
J). MANGER & SON LTD., (Dept. L10) 
Kingsland, London, E.8. (CLIssold 5307) 












































For the same floor space 


Milner steel partitioning gives you 
more offices than you thought 
possible. Designed for flexibility, 
it is easy to install, and move, 

in every architectural surrounding. 
Milner partitioning offers great 
sound resistance, and the depth 
of its section ensures rigidity, 

fire resistance and freedom 

from drumming. Completely 

flush surfaces and a wide range 
of colours provide the liveliest 

of contemporary settings. 


Ask for catalogue ZCM 17 


For further details, write, call or telephone CENtral 0766. 


e 
Milner STEEL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
OF HALL ENGINEERING LTD 


Makers of office equipment, shutters and partitioning 


Central Sales Office: 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 - CENtral 0766 


Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds and Manchester 
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Cylindrical unit 
fits in plain round 
hole through face 
of door 


AZ. Rose 


Plates clamp cyl- 
indrical unit to 
door and provide 
odjustment for 
door thickness 













Lotch fits in plain 
round hole in 
edge of 





KNOBSETS 


uit” RONDO KNOBSETS have now been on 
the market for several months, and already many 
thousands have been made, sold and fitted. Even 
sa | 2 this short experience has proved that as regards 
cy | : quality these new knobsets are worthy of our 

trademark. You can therefore specify them with 
every confidence. An illustrated brochure con- 
taining full details of the complete range of 
UNIQN _Knobsets is now available. 

Write now for your free copy. 


HAVA | AN | NN ANN, \ 


Latch slides into 
engagementwith 
cylindrical unit 





Though supplies are obtainable only through 
Builders Hardware Merchants our expert advice is 
always at your disposal. 


JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD 


UNION WORES WILLENHALL - STAFFS ENGLAND 





BUSH HOUSE, LONDON - JOHANNESRURO. SOUTH AFRICA 
ENCUSH OWNED 4ND CONTROUE! 











GUNMETAL FITTINGS 


For Standard & Special 
waste pipe services 


, ; 
| \ Wherever there is danger of corrosion, 
{ 





ptietaoremts. 


Kontite Gunmetal Fittings are acknow- 
ledged as the best medium for water 
services, and gas, air, petrol, oil, waste 
and soil pipes. 





Illustrated catalogue 
available on request 





KAY & CO (ENGINEERS) LIMITED 











ster 


IN 
rD BOLTON BRASSWORKS, BOLTON 
Telephone: Bolton 3041 (4 lines) Telex 63-186 Grams: Kontite, Bolton :. 
London Office: 36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 2144 3 
_ —— — A cae asaamneannaens aaoeienatl ‘ 
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send for 
Brochure P.2031. 








--. and those at the helm 


Coping with the icy blasts of competition 
blowing first aloft and then alow; keeping 
the old ship afloat; standing off the Scylla 
of this and the Charybdis of that, makes 
life on the bridge these days a rollicking 
affair. 
May we have permission, Sir, to cross 
your bows just to mention that we supply 
the finest laboratory furniture afloat and 
that we ship a crew of laboratory designers 
second to none to advise on installation 
and layout. 
METAL furniture is of course the order of 
the day. 
When next you’re hove to awhile, perhaps 
it may please the Cap’n to give us his 
position and a blast on the loud hailer; 
we'll be glad to send a man alongside to 
discuss. 
Our lads can make a lab. “‘all ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion” in spite of the fact 
they’re never at sea over any lab. problem. 


+ 1p vd ~ me PL “Bp 
GRIFFIN & GEORGE 
(Laboratory Construction) Limited 
Manufacturers of Laboratory Furniture. 
Sales Offices and Joinery Works: 
Walsall Road, Morden Road, 
Perry Barr, Mitcham, 
Birmingham, 22B. Surrey. 
Birchfields 4592 Mitcham 9201 


In Association with 


GRUNDY EQUIPMENT LIMITED 





Arch.: Whinney, Son & Austen Hall 


flexwood is so 
versatile 


(Flexwood in ZEBRANO and FIGURED 
ASH at the Commercial Bank of 


Australia, London, W.1) 


Flexwood is a genuine, high-grade, 
cloth-backed veneer ; a really superb 
material for interior decoration, 
yet very reasonable in price. 


And the beauty of Flexwood is that it can 
be applied direct—on flat or rounded surfaces— 
and will not warp, crack, shrink or expand. 


Flexwood is made in a wide range of 
beautifully grained timbers. 


All Flexwood work is carried out 
by our own specially trained craftsmen. 
We shall be pleased to quote on any 
plans and elevations you send us. 


Flexwood 


Alexandria Trading Corporation Ltd. 
121 London Wall, London, E.C.2 
Telephone : MONarch 2272 
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Your opinion 


. . . . Is paramount. 
Your clients 


Rely on your wide knowledge and will need your 
guidance. Architects are in touch with us daily, what about yourself? Have you 
full details of this new equipment? If not you’re at a distinct disadvantage. 
These oil or gas fired automatic Air Heaters (20,000 to 14 million BTU/hr.) 
are built both vertical and horizontal for static, portable and ducted systems. 
We sincerely urge you to get up to date by contacting us right away. 


MODERN HEATING FOR FACTORIES - SCHOOLS 
WORKSHOPS - OFFICES - INDUSTRIAL AND 
” AGRICULTURAL DRYING SYSTEMS - GARAGES 
HOSPITALS 





Here is the 14mil. BTU/hr. 


BROCHURE AND DETAILS INSTANTLY DISPATCHED ON REQUEST 


A. E. GREAVES & SON LTD 


141 ELM GROVE - SOUTHSEA - HANTS Ports. 25555 
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15 PLOWS & HUG, PAWL 


by THE KLEINE CO. LTD. 


Specialists in reinforced concrete since 1905 
and holders of the original patents for Hollow Tile Floors 


9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 : WELbeck 9131 
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The world’s largest Generators 


will help to fill the 
demand for still more power 





The development of nuclear 
energy for generating electricity 
is still front-page news. Less 
publicised, though no less out- 
standing, are new developments 
in “* conventional ’’ generating 
plant. The turbo-alternator 
shown here is a 550,000 kilowatt 
unit — twice the capacity of the 
next largest on order for the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board. It has been designed for 
the projected new power station 
at Thorpe Marsh. For Blythe 
*B’, another new station, 
275,000 kilowatt in-line units 
are on order. They will be 
powered by steam at 2,350 Ib. 
per sq. in. and 1,050°F, with 
reheat to 1,000°F. 

Nuclear power will play an 
important part in meeting the 
ever-increasing demand for 
electricity. Work is now in 
progress on the first three 
nuclear power stations, at 
Bradwell, Berkeley and Hinkley 
Point. By 1966/7 some 5 to 6 


million kilowatts of nuclear- 
generated electric power will 
be available. 

Though these projects will 
not be completed for some 
time, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board plays an 
important part in today’s fight 
against inflation. Power stations 
are being built at a cost no 
greater than in 1948 — £50 per 
kilowatt installed. And, al- 
though the output of the 
industry has doubled since 
1948, the increase in man- 
power is only about one-third. 

By providing today for the 
power we shall need in years to 
come, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is building a 
secure foundation for our 
future prosperity. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 












Berkeley No. 1 re- 
actor; the thermal 
shield in process of 
construction 


FOR BERKELEY 
A.E.1.—JOHN THOMPSON SPECIFIED 
“AIR CONTROL” FILTERS 


The air used for cooling the thermal 
shields at Berkeley power station is 
filtered at all stages by equipment 
supplied by Air Control Installations 
Ltd. Banks of ACI Dustrap filters 
are mounted in the inlets; specially 
AAF  Roll-O-Matic 


filters provide the biological clean- 


engineered 


sing of air passing through the 

outlets. 

toll-O-Matie filter 

patents pending) 

maintaining 

renewable 

glass fibre 

works automatically, and 

needs little more than routine 
ection at intrequent 


Once again, “‘Air Control’ filters 





have proved that they meet the 


exacting specifications demanded 


for nucleonic applications. 





May we send you full details of our 





complete range? 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 












RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX : 


RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 





Air Control Installations Ltd. are the sole manu- 
facturing licensees in Great Britain for products of 
the American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
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your problem 
as PAGE eke 
GONDERSAT) 


our answer 


SECULATE! 


3 
of 
IY 

si) 
Act 
ae 
Sa 

st 


Oo. 1 re 

thermal And not only our answer, but the answer! Seculate 
rocess of : ; ; 

' Anti-condensation Compound sets up a temperature 


barrier between the moist air and surface on which it 
is applied and it doesn’t matter- whether that surface 
is made of wood, brick, metal, stone, plaster, cement 
or concrete. Seculate also absorbs moisture even under 
conditions of steam impaction. Washable, mould and 
fire-resistant, it’s something new which you should 
know about. A Seculate job is a PERMANENT job. 
Write to the address below: we'll be glad to send one 


of our experts along. 





TED ANTI-CONDENSATION COMPOUND 


Pand ‘‘Welbrand”’ Industrial & Domestic Paints of all kinds. 


> BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED, 7-8-9, St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.1. : 
Telephone: Whitehall 5772. Works: Welwyn Garden City, Herts. (FC) 
hermal A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
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win | FOR KITCHEN PLANNING— 


» filters 




























i y CALL IN 
-Matic 
| clean- See Res 
xh the 
CHORKHUAR Theda 
suas VADRANY 
ilters 
: . Benham & Sons Ltd. 
2] 1e 
nanded Po) Ss Kitchen Engineers 
offer their specialised 
- of our i . . ° 
| Kitchen Planning Services 
| | to Architects, Consulting 
| Engineers and Caterers. 
\SGOW 


BENHAM & SONS LIMITED 


Ar aa — oa KITCHEN ENGINEERS 
COOKING APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS 
66 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. HUNter 4422 (24 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM + BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON + CARDIFF - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - YORK 
DHB/7478 
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KEW 


cut my 
drain laying costs 


by 28% ’ 


says Major J. H. HACKETT 


Director of Hackett (Builders) Limited, Norwich 


‘A job which would have taken several weeks by traditional methods 
was completed in under a week with Key Pitch Fibre pipes’, says 
Major J. H. Hackett, of Hackett (Builders) Limited. ‘In this time, the 
entire main sewage pipe to a new estate was laid by a team of only 
three men. Labour costs for laying and jointing were cut from Is. 2d. 
to 13d. per foot run. The need for concrete bedding was completely 
eliminated. With performance at least the equal of best quality 
materials used by former methods, Key pipe gave me an overall 
saving of at least 28% on the job’. 

Key Pitch Fibre pipes, which were supplied to Hackett (Builders) Limited 
by Robert R. Ruymp & Son Ltd., Norwich, through B. Finch & Co. Ltd., 
Essex, (Key distributors), are cutting costs on all the building sites of this Major J. H. Hackett handling Key Pitch Fibre 
company. They are also providing a far more effective answer to the problems pipe on one of the building sites of his company. 








of an area with exceptionally bad conditions of loose earth and subsidence. 
This modern form of drainage could bring equivalent or even greater 
advantages in performance, economy and speed of laying in your own SPEEDING THE JOB — CUTTING THE COST 
Nelidtes antlers 500 feet per hour is a modest rate for laying 
& pro) ’ Key Pitch Fibre pipes, and the simple 
FULLY APPROVED SIZES AND FITTINGS jointing system ensures ‘all weather’ laying. 
; , . ie? With no cement to dry out, completed 
Key pipes comply with the requirements of B.S. 25 324) 5 and 6 in. sizes. 4 and drains can be tested and trenches back- 
2760, 1956, and carry the B.S.I. ‘Kite’ mark. “7 oo a filled immediately. When you add laying 
NO CRACKING THROUGH SETTLEMENT in ¢ & Sie eee, Sle oo NR coh anaes SO sane 
The resilience of pitch fibre pipes eliminates coupled to conventional drain- i nar ae iad 
cracking under normal conditions of earth settle- age fitments. y : 











ment, making bedding concrete unnecessary. 


i 
WEATHER! 





FIT IT | TAP IT TEST IT 
Get to know more about KEY PITCH FIBRE PIPES 
Se eee Ea 





Aproduct of the KEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED Larkfield, Near Maidstone, Kent. Telephone: Maidstone 7461 and 7233 
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Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone: Langham 2271 
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No matter how many homes are involved, standard specification 


of the Bilston Atlanta ensures constant satisfaction. Its brilliant 


enamel finish remains unimpaired year after year! The Bilston 


range includes the exact colour required for any decorative scheme. 


Specify the Atlanta—it costs no more than an ordinary bath. 


HAVE AN EXHIBIT 
BUILDING CENTRE 


Atlanta 
Magna 
Cresta 
Marina 
Mermaid 


Bermuda 


Bilston 
—the bath SPECIALISTS 





STORE STREET. W-C4 


BILSTON FOUNDRIES LTD - BILSTON - STAFFORDSHIRE - /Ilustrated literature is available on request. 
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year — speciky ThE 


The Atlanta can be specified 
for any bathroom, large or 
small! As well as the 66”, 
the Atlanta comes in 54’, 
60”, 61” (available in two 
widths), and 72” lengths. 


The Atlanta 54 must be 
preferred to any other bath 
of this size because it is an 
exact replica of the full-size 
bath, scaled down to small 
proportions. 

Atlanta flat bottom helps 
to prevent slipping 
ensures comfort. 


THE VERSATILE ATLANTA 





— 


Atlanta shallow step is safe 
for young and old. The 
Atlanta can be fitted to 
give an overall height of 
only 16”. 

With the Atlanta, taps can 
be fitted in three different 
positions to meet all possi- 
ble requirements. 

Corner tap mounting facili- 
tates installation and 
maintenance. 


The Atlanta is supplied 
with or without overfiow ... 
with or without handgrip. 








RESEARCH 
FOR SPEEDIER 
CONSTRUCTION 


A consultative service to Architects and Engineers 


FACED with an ever increasing range of new materials and components, many 
architects and engineers to-day are looking for a reliable guide to their practical 
performance in construction. 

The Research and Development Centre of John Laing and Son Limited is 
actively concerned with the architectural uses of modern materials and new con- 
struction methods. In its laboratories extensive tests on building materials are 
carried out and problems arising in their use are scientifically investigated. In the 
structures laboratory full scale experiments are conducted with new structural 
elements, and development work on new techniques is undertaken to architects’ 
requirements. 

Plant development engineers are available for designing or adapting con- 
struction plant for special needs and provide the essential link between new 
materials and their economic application on site. 

These specialist resources, backed by practical experience in the field, are 
available to architects and engineers at the planning stage of new projects, when 
they can be most effectively used in cutting construction timeand reducing costs. 
Used as a consultative service they provide a basis for practical economies in 
construction. 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
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